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MARTIN THE SHEPHERD. 


By Litiias WASSERMANN. 


HE bare, leafless trees in the little dell (or dene, locally speak- 

ing) creaked and groaned in the sad winter wind, and the 

waters of the burn foamed and fretted about the great grey boulders 
continuously. A dull, red sun scarce managed to pierce through the 
prevailing greyness, and masses of blue-black cloud lay low upon the 


horizon. 

Anyone familiar with the district—that wild, bleak, barren country 
contiguous to the Cheviot range—would have known instinctively 
that bad weather was in store, that the long-expected snow ‘would 
make its appearance ere long. Between the fitful gusts of wind 
there was something solemn and impressive in the aspect of nature, 
and in the heavy, lifeless atmosphere; something that suggested a 
breathless waiting for the coming storm. 

Meanwhile, the scattered flocks of sheep moved in a leisurely 
fashion along the steep sides of the fells, and a pair of lovers lingered 
in the dene, too absorbed in their own insignificant portion of the 
world’s business to pay much attention to the impending trouble. 

The girl was young, and on her cheeks bloomed the roses of 
vigorous health, but she was poorly dressed ; while the young man, 
who was enacting—after a somewhat mean fashion—the part of lover, 
looked prosperous and well-to-do. 

“Tt’s hard upon me, Ralph; you must confess that!” she ex- 
claimed, with a touch of bitterness, as her blue eyes looked wistfully 
up through a mist of tears. “It isn’t ma fault that aw canna keep 
him straight, and yet aw’m te be punished for it, as if it was!” 

Ralph turned his head away. He could not bear to meet the 
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pathetic appeal of her eyes. He had imagined himself stronger until 
that moment. It had required some courage to face the ordeal, which 
proved worse than he had anticipated. 

He was a fine, athletic-looking young fellow, but there was a feeble- 
ness about his mouth and jaw that did not promise much moral 
stamina. 

“Tt’s tobe all ower betwixt us, then, because yer feyther wishes 
it?” the girl went on, in a tremulous voice. 

Ralph shuffled about from one foot to the other for a minute 
or two, then he burst out : 

*« How can aw say it—what would ye hev me do, Nelly? If the 
aad man turns me off aw’ve nowt o’ my own te live on, Aw mun 
stick te the farm and te him—damn him! Ye wadn’t like te see me 
hire oot for a hind or a shepherd—me that’s been browt up decently? ” 

Nelly knew nothing of the world. In this remote north-country 
nook had her whole life been passed, and from the larger life that 
books might have opened out, her lack of education had debarred 
her. Nevertheless, she was a woman, and had intuitions. It crossed 
her mind now that a man who loved a woman truly and unselfishly, 
might, without much self-denial, do more heroic things for her sake. 
But she said nothing. 

She loved him, and she wished to believe the best of him. 

As Ralph Wilson looked at her he recognised that for himself, as 
well as for the girl, this separation which circumstances had rendered 
imperative was a real hardship. 

Where, in all that country-side, could her equal be found in looks, 
manners, sweetness of disposition, loyalty of heart? Though she was 
only the child of a drunken, disreputable old shepherd, she could 
hold her own against any of the farmers’ daughters in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was this fact of her unfortunate parentage that had proved the 
stumbling-block to their happiness. They had been thrown together 
from childhood, for Martin Daglish, the shepherd, had grown old in 
Farmer Wilson’s employment, and an attachment had sprung up 
between them when Nelly bloomed into womanhood ; but, alas for 
the course of true love! it had from the first been shadowed by the 
shame and degradation of the girl’s father. 

During the course of the year that was drawing to a close, the 
drunkard had made a tremendous effort, for the sake of his child, 
whom he fondly loved, to reform ; and Farmer Wilson had, rather 
reluctantly, given his consent to the marriage. He thought that 
Ralph might have done better, in a worldly sense, than marry Nelly 
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Daglish. There were farmers’ daughters about who had both money 
and good connections, and the lad was a fool to throw himself away; 
but she was a good, useful, industrious girl all the same, and, if only 
the old man fulfilled his promise and kept steady, there wasn’t much 
to be said against the match. 

That “if”! A month before this, the shepherd had broken out 
again, worse than ever for his enforced abstinence, and had become 
the object of public scorn and contumely. 

Then it was that Farmer Wilson interfered with a high hand, and 
withdrew his consent peremptorily. It was all very well to marry a 
poor girl—though even that was a foolish concern when capital was 
required to develop the resources of the land ; but to marry a poor 
girl whose father was a shame and a disgrace to the neighbourhood, 
was too idiotic an act to be tolerated, without some endeavour being 
made to put a stop to it. 

The farmer had, therefore, a rather stormy interview with his only 
son. At first the lad stuck to his resolution to marry Nelly at all 
hazards, and trust to their united efforts either to keep the old 
shepherd steady, or to give him the cold shoulder. But Farmer 
Wilson was a man of the world, and he knew the fallacy of these 
hopes. Old Martin Daglish was past reformation in his eyes ; and 
even Ralph acknowledged that he was not himself sanguine about it. 
And Nelly would stick to her father through thick or thin; that was 
the worst of it ! 

Ralph Wilson was weak, though well-intentioned, and he proved 
as wax in his father’s hands. 

Before the conclusion of the scene he had promised to see 
Nelly, and to induce her to give him back his plighted troth. 

The interview now proceeding was the result of that promise. 

“Don’t you imagine that you have the worst of it, Nelly,” said 
Ralph, as he felt again the charm of her presence; “these things 
come more hard to a man than a woman, because they’re not so 
patient.” 

Nelly sighed. 

“ But men can go away, and forget all about their disappoint- 
ments! They ha’ lots to think about. But we women folk—we just 
ha’ to bide it, and say nothin’, though our hearts be ever so sore ! 
Oh Ralph, lad, I wish we’d never seen one another !” 

Ralph, moved by a sudden impulse, drew the girl to him, and, 
with passionate vehemence kissed her lips over and over again. 

“I cannot help it—they are the last,” he muttered apologetically, 
as he reluctantly released her ; “ but it zs cruel—downright cruel— 
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that we ha’ to part! And all for the sake of a drunken good-for- 
nothing, that might have broken his neck half a dozen times this 
winter, if that mistaken providence that watches over suchlike 
wastrels hadn’t prevented it ! Hang him! I wish he was dead!” ' 

“ Don’t Ralph ! I cannot bide to hear you !” 

“What good is his life? It doesn’t benefit one living creature— 
not even himself! You ought to wish it too, Nelly, instead of 
chiding me. Ay, and you would, if you cared half as much about 
me as I do about you.” 

Nelly drew herself slowly away, and looked him straight in the face. 

“You don’t mean a word of what you’re sayin’, or I would give 
you abit of my mind for bein’ heartless! Poor old dad! He’s 
never said a cross word to me in my life—not even when he was the 
worse for drink! He’s nobody’s enemy but his own, there’s that to 
be said for him, anyway. If ye won’t marry me because I mean to 
stick to my aad feyther, wey aa’il ha’ te bide it as best aa may. But 
as for me wantin’ him deid—ma poor, good-hearted dad, that’ll 


never, never be, and so I tell ye plainly, Ralph !” 

At this conclusion the young fellow hung his head, feeling rather 
ashamed of his ill-nature, and the pair walked in a leisurely and 
dejected manner towards the farm. Where the two roads joined 
they parted, sullenly miserable, without their customary kiss or even 
a friendly handshake. 

Again the little dene appeared deserted, and resumed its normal 
aspect of expectation, the spell having been broken momentarily by 
the young and eager presences. 

But the solitude and silence did not have long to reign. Up one 
bank of the stream straggled a thicket of ragged shrubs, alders and 
hawthorns ; and from thence there emerged, a few minutes after- 
wards, the figure of a man. He crawled up to the level ground 
upon his hands and knees, like some prowling beast that had been 
in hiding. 

When he reached the road he rose to his feet and stood upright, 
or at least made as near an approach to that position as his own 
condition would allow, for he was evidently greatly under the influence 
of alcohol. 

He rubbed his hand across his eyes, and gazed, in a bewildered 
fashion, in the direction taken by the pair of. lovers. 

“* Ma canny Nelly ! Ma bonny lass !” he muttered in a tremulous, 
husky voice, the voice of a whisky-drinker, “just te think she should 
ha’ stuck by me like yon! ” 

He stood silent for a moment after this, as though endeavouring 
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to master the situation ; then he gave himself a shake, like as a dog 
does on emerging from the water. 

“You boozy, dram-drinkin’ old soaker, dinna ye feel ashamed o’ 
yersel’ ?” he burst out, at last. “ What’s wrong wi’ ye? Lemme think.” 

But it was of no use for him to try and consider. The earth reeled 
around and met the sky, and the road rose up and hit him in the 
face. His brain was on fire, and he cou/d not think. 

He stumbled down to the edge of the stream again, and, at the 
imminent risk of meeting death by drowning, managed to lave his 
face and head in the icy cold water, and to gulp down great draughts 
of the same ; making, it must be confessed, a wry face at the latter 
part of the programme. 

Then he sat down on a heap of stones, and, resting his face in 
his hands, made another effort. 

He was the miserable wreck of a fine, stalwart man. Although 
little past the prime of iife, drink had done its work, and he looked 
a broken-down old toper on the brink of the grave. He had the 
bleared, unsteady eyes of a drunkard, a drunkard’s loose, slobbery 
mouth. But his features were of an originally good and pleasing 
type ; and it was not difficult to trace in his face a likeness to 
pretty Nelly. 

“ He was reet, the confoonded young sweep was reet, and ma 
canny bairn was wrong! There zs no use in a life like mine—none 
whatever! An’ if I was deid, he’d marry her, and she’d be happy— 
she’d be happy !” 

It was not a pleasant retrospect that life of his, look at it how he 
might. Lost opportunities, hopes that had died unnatural deaths, 
ambitions that had been drowned under that thirsty sea that had 
engulphed his manhood, and made of him the sot he was. 

God forgive him! The face of the wife whose heart he had 
broken rose before him now, in his maudlin repentance, to add to 
his misery. He remembered the look in her eyes as she feebly took 
his hand in her own dying ones, and laid it upon the head of her 
baby girl. 

“ Be good——to Nelly——-and——and dinna make her life-—~ 
like mine has been——through that——cursed drink ! ” 

He had promised, with the tears of maudlin grief in his eyes, 
and he had honestly meant to keep that promise. 

And now her life, the life of that child, was to be wrecked through 
his ! 

“It would be all rect, if I were only deid!” he said again, de- 
spairingly. 
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As he stumbled homeward, he noticed with some anxiety the 
signs of the weather. 

The red winter sun had sunk some time before, and the great 
masses of blue-black cloud pressed heavily down upon the earth, 
promising either a thunderstorm, or a heavy fall of snow, before 
morning. 

Nelly’s eyes looked red and swollen when her father entered the 
cottage where they lived ; but otherwise she showed no traces of the 
ordeal she had undergone. 

It was a poor sort of place, that humble shepherd’s hut, but 
scrupulously clean and neat; and Martin’s supper of bread and 
cheese was laid out, ready for his arrival. 

How different things might have looked, he thought, had he not 
gone to the bad, years before. He had once been the prosperous 
owner of a fine big farm himself, for the Daglishes had been yeomen, 
and owners of their own land, for generations back. But it had all 
gone, had all melted away to satisfy that unnatural thirst which had 
taken possession of the last of the family. 

Martin’s reflections, as the drink died out of him, were of a very 
sad and depressing character. He leant his head on his hand, and 
kept watching Nelly all the while. It was the only good and beauti- 
ful trait left in him now, that he loved this girl passionately, and, to 
some extent, unselfishly. 

For her sake he had made several attempts to break the chain 
that bound him, but the fascination was too powerful to be resisted. 
His blood was, by this time, little else than alcohol, and within his 
veins like cried out to like. Nevertheless a rush of tenderness still 
came over his soddened senses whenever she gave him a kind word 
or glance. 

“Ye’re not well, daddy?” she said now, in a gentle voice, as she 
noticed that he ate no supper, and looked sick and sorry ; ‘‘ does your 
head ache very bad?” 

Martin put up his trembling hand, as though to stop her. 

**Dinna speak like that, Nelly, ma bairn! ‘Tell me that aa’m a 
shame an’ a disgrace to ye, and that the sooner aa’m out o’ the world 
the better for everyone, but dinna pity me. Aw canna bide it!” 

“T'll say nothing of the kind,” retorted Nelly, indignantly. “I 
would like well to see you get the better of the drink, for your own 
sake, as well as mine, but I'll never wish you owt but good, never ! 
Ye’ve been a kind feyther to me, anyways.” 

“A kind feyther!” groaned the old shepherd. “Oh! Nelly, 
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Nelly, ye break ma hairt wi’ yer tenderness. Do ye not wish me 
deid, then?” 

For answer, Nelly came across to where he sat, put her soft 
loving arms around his neck, and kissed the poor, bleared, drink- 
sodden face over and over again. 

Many a time afterwards did the memory of those kisses rise to 
the girl’s mind, and comfort her inexpressibly. 


. . . . 


Before daybreak the clouds had resolved themselves into a storm 
of snow, the most penetrating and persistent that had been known, 
even in that bleak district, for many years. 

Long ere dawn Martin Daglish was up and away over the fells, 
to look after the outlying flocks in his charge. 

On these extensive border farms, where the grazing land is com- 
posed both of valley and fell, and where the sheep travel miles away 
from any place of safe shelter and refuge, the utmost precautions are 
necessary in rough seasons to prevent the flocks from perishing from 
cold, or being engulphed in a living grave of snow-drifts. 

In the hollows these same drifts form to an alarming depth, and 
many a fleecy clad carcass lies buried beneath every considerable fall 
of snow, unless the greatest care is taken to prevent such cata- 
strophes. 

Martin was a good and careful shepherd, and, spite of his failing, 
was never known to neglect the safety of his sheep. 

But on this morning, as he crossed the moors in the face of that 
blinding storm, he recognised the fact that it would take him all his 
time to prevent many of them from perishing in this storm. The 
other shepherds were off, also, in different directions ; but the district 
under Martin’s special charge was the most remote and the one 
soonest in danger, because it lay in a situation that exposed it to the 
inclemency of the weather. 

The snow came down in that fine, powdery, impalpable sort of 
fashion which denotes a protracted and heavy fall; and it was all 
that Martin could do to keep to the track. Had he not been the 
most experienced and weather-wise of pedestrians he must have 
inevitably been lost at once. The snow glued his eyelids together, 
penetrated his clothing, and froze upon his face. Even his dog 
Rover, a colley of great sagacity and experience, required some 
encouragement to induce him to face the storm, and every now and 
again he whined, and drew closer to his master’s heels, as though 
protesting against the cruelty of Nature. 

Long before they reached the place where the last flock of sheep 
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were huddled helplessly together, awaiting in stupid resignation their 
doom, both man and dog were about spent. 

But at sight of the silly, frightened sheep, Rover gave a joyous 
bark and bounded forward at once, true to his instinct and training. 
With the stupidity of their kind, the creatures had chosen the very 
worst spot they could have selected wherein to abide during the 
severity of the storm. 

The wind whirled and eddied up a narrow gorge, and laid great 
wreaths of snow all about their woolly sides. 

Martin knew that if they could be once driven round to the 
other side of the hill, where the wind would keep the ground com- 
paratively free from snow, and where there was also some shelter to 
be obtained from a hemel and a roughly-constructed fold-yard, 
fenced round with stone walls, there would be little to dread ; and 
they could be looked after and fed, until the severity of the storm 
was past. 

But it required considerable determination to make the creatures 
move at all, and still more to do so in the teeth of the cutting wind. 
The cold had benumbed them, and rendered them almost torpid. 

Rover’s approach, however, roused them to a faint display of 
animation ; and he began proceedings at once by running around 
and biting, or pretending to bite, the laggards, barking all the while 
as loudly as his strength would allow. 

After a minute or two they began to move in the direction 
indicated to the dog by his master ; and, very slowly, but surely, they 
were gradually led away from their dangerous situation into safety. 
It took a long time for them to reach the other side of the hill, and 
to find the part fenced in by the roughly-built and mortarless stone 
walls, and the hurdles stuffed with ragged furze ; but the difficult task 
was accomplished at length, and every sheep and yearling lamb was 
folded safe. 

Martin the shepherd gave a great sigh of relief as the last 
bleating straggler passed through the gap, and he placed a hurdle 
across it to prevent their egress ; but he acknowledged to himself 
that a few minutes longer and they would inevitably have mastered 
him. 

He was faint from lack of food. Since the noon of the previous 
day not a morsel had passed his lips, for he had loathed the sight 
of victuals after his debauch, and had left home in such haste that 
morning that he had no time to break his fast, even though Nelly 
insisted upon getting up and lighting the fire and boiling the kettle. 
He had swallowed a drink of tea, but nothing more. Now 
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he bitterly regretted his own folly, as the strain told upon his ex- 
hausted vitality. 

It was over now, however, and the sheep were safe. There was 
a store of hay stacked in the enclosure ready for such emergencies as 
the present one, and Martin proceeded to the lighter labour of feeding 
his flock. 

By the time this was accomplished the little daylight there had 
been that day had utterly failed, and a thick murky darkness reigned 
everywhere, although it was only about two o’clock. When Martin 
and his dog set out on their homeward journey the former had almost 
to grope his way out of the enclosure, and only the instinct of Rover 
kept him on the right path. The snow was coming down softly but 
pitilessly, wrapping everything in a white and rapidly thickening sheet, 
and fast obliterating every familiar landmark. 

On an ordinary occasion the old shepherd could have found his 
way home blindfolded, so well acquainted was he with every foot of 
the road. But his strength had entirely deserted him ; and every 
step he now took was with a great and increasing effort. ‘The cold 
appeared to grip his heart as with a hand of iron, and to arrest his 
labouring breathing. 

At last he stumbled and fell at the foot of a great boulder. He 
could go no further. Nature had completely given out. 

Then all at once he remembered that if this drowsy slumber 
which was coming on did creep over his senses he was certainly done 
for. Ah, yes! But he had that in his breast pocket that would give 
him new life. 

Yes, it was there all right! He had not forgotten it. His heavy 
eyes lighted up with a momentary gleam of pleasure as he drew out 
a flat bottle, containing, perhaps, half a gill of raw whisky. 

Nobody could biame him for taking it now! He would do it to 
save his life-—only for that! Without some fresh access of strength 
and energy he would not be able to move hand or limb. The 
lethargic condition was gaining upon him, and resistance was scarce 
possible, unless the fiery spirit should stimulate his vitality. Come, 
there was some good in the stuff yet, if it saved a man’s life ! 

Accordingly he drew out the cork of the bottle with his teeth, 
and the strong odour rose gratefully to his nostrils. He had a right 
to it this time. 

Suddenly a voice appeared to come out of the darkness and the 
storm—a voice that made him pause in the very act of drinking : 

“ What good is his life? It doesn’t benefit one living creature—not 
even himself !” 
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He trembled, with more than cold, and his hand fell from his 
mouth. Who said that? God or the devil ? 

Whoever said it, it was true—fatally, miserably true! A great 
horror of himself and a loathing of the life he was about to try and 
preserve, an infinite pity and tenderness for the girl whose young 
existence had been blighted through his shameful fault—all this came 
to him at that moment. Like an overwhelming wave swept the 
accumulated misery, and disgrace, and remorse of years, over the 
soul of the poor drunkard. Then a sudden access of fury seized 
upon him, and with the last feeble remnant of his strength he threw 
the bottle away. . It rolled down the side of the fell and buried itself 
fathoms deep ‘in a snow-drift at the foot. 

The sheep were safe, and Martin the shepherd slept. 























HOW TO SEE ANTWERP. 


HE Bank Holiday and the Great Eastern Company, with, 
perhaps, the exploiting aid of the late excellent Mr. Cook, 
have rather helped to vulgarise this interesting and antique city. But 
it has large and more ennobling associations. The very name stirs 
the soul, and furnishes what Boswell calls “bark and steel to the 
mind.” We should exclude all guide and guide-book elements, and 
foster, as it were, the romance of the thing. The old Flemish city is, 
alas ! not altogether what it was. The improvers and demolishers 
and “trouble tombs ” have been at their favourite work. Still, much 
remains. 

A great deal depends on the method of your first acquaintance 
with an ancient town of this kind. The arrival at the terminus, the 
omnibus, the hotel, the visit to the Cathedral and to other “ Lions,” 
the hateful guides, the general staring, the general doing of the place, 
as it is called: these are but dreary prosaic elements, and sad dis- 
iilusionments. There is an art in looking at things ; you must come 
prepared, and properly furnished. Nigh twenty years since, I found 
my way in a small yacht from the quaint Dutch town of Flushing, 
and spent a whole day in wearily tacking from side to side up “the 
lazy Scheldt.” There was a charm in the sad-coloured, low-lying 
lands on each side ; in the calm tranquillity of the pastures, with the 
patches of red tiling seen afar off, contrasting with the full fat green 
of the pastures. Huge steamers, slowly splashing their way up to the 
old city, were constantly passing us, in charge of Flemish or Dutch 
pilots ; for the river is tortuous enough, and winds and bends. Thus 
the day wore by, and evening and night ; not until close on midnight 
were the irregular lines of twinkling lights of Antwerp seen approach- 
ing. It was curious, this gliding up the strange and novel port—the 
long stretch of pier lined with sleeping vessels ; beyond them the 
rows of antique houses, the spire of the famous Cathedral, outlined 
in a shadowy way, the moon behind, rising almost over our heads. 
A little punt brought us to the steps by the old arch or water-gate, 
where a douanier was waiting suspiciously. ‘Then came the pleasant 
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short walk through the narrow, darkened, solitary streets ; and as we 
emerged on the familiar ‘Green Square,” or PVace Verte, the chimes 
of the Cathedral broke out into welcome, in disorderly, halting tunes, 
a sort of musical-box aloft in the clouds. At the corner, the Hétel St. 
Antoine—then an old-fashioned hostelry, not the “ swell,” high-priced 
house it has since become—received us ; the sleeping old porter being 
roused with difficulty. There was much romance in that mode of 
entrance. It was a present made to the memory of a picture, not 
“laid in fading colours,” to be often recalled. 

The traveller who would see his Antwerp aright will thus take 
care to arrive by water, entering it as he would Venice and Genoa. 
No one ever forgets the approach to Genoa, on some sultry morning 
—the cobalt glistening sea, the romantic terraces of the amphitheatre 
before him. And so, in the Scheldt, it is delightful, between five and 
six o'clock, to be aroused by the vessel stopping abruptly ; to look out 
and see the sullen, leaden-looking Dutch waters about us—sullen 
because of the shoals and quicksands and low-lying coast. We are 
waiting off a rather grim-looking fortress, with bastions—the entrance 
to a harbour and shelter for a little town which lies securely ensconced 
behind. There is a not unpicturesque tower of a church, sad and 
solitary, and the usual faint janglings are borne towards us out of the 
mist, sounding, like Mr. Raddle’s protest, as if coming from under 
“‘ distant bed-clothes.” A stout, business-looking sail-boat is approach- 
ing, and presently the pilot scrambles on board. Then begins the 
winding journey up the Scheldt, and one ever welcomes the novelty 
of the low-lying green tracts stretching away on either hand, with the 
strangest air of monotonous solitude, having yet a most original 
feeling, from the sudden contrast to the English pastures and fair 
landscape, seen only the evening before. When about a couple of 
hours have stolen away, the river gradually contracting, some sailor 
points out a white speck afar off, needle-like, and tells us that “ that 
yander is Antwerp spire!” or, as Mrs. Gamp would call it, “the 
Ankworks spire ;” and for an hour or so, as we “zigzag” on, it 
seems now on the right, now on the left, but always growing. It has 
a strange charm, that snowy needle, for no town is visible ; the plains 
and the spire have it all to themselves. It grows and grows, and at 
last we have a glimpse of a town at the corner, as it were ; another 
turn brings us suddenly into the fine old port. Presently we are 
giiding past Napoleon’s Docks and the jetties, alas! now made 
hideous by modern commercial “improvements.” Not so many 
years since, there was the old Flemish wharf, lined with its old green 
trees, behind which rose a long row of antique houses, with their 
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red-tiled roofs, while over all beetled the exquisite Cathedral spire, at 
which the passengers gazed with astonishment and pleasure. Now 
this pleasing vision has been ruthlessly swept away. An interminable 
row of hideous iron dock sheds has been interposed, a new wharf 
has been thrown far out into the river, the quaint old houses and the 
trees have been levelled, and the old picturesque charm is abolished. 

About the Place Verte, which lies at the foot of the Cathedral, 
there is always something captivating. The trees have the air of a 
shrubbery. In some lofty chamber in a hostelry close by it is 
pleasant to be awaked betimes, as I was lately, by the melodious 
tinklings of the bells in the spire. Nothing can be more appropriate 
than the really fine and romantic statue of Rubens, which stands in 
the centre. This showy flamboyant figure supplies a tone to the 
scene, as we think of his innumerable pictures close by and scattered 
through the town, of his house but a street away, of his great fame 
in every land. There is an animation about this statue which is 
sadly lacking in our stiff, dead-alive things at home, where we crowd 
and huddle our bronze figures together. A really important figure 
should dominate and inspire the area about it, and “have it all to 
itself ;” it should be the central object. 

When we call up the image of Antwerp, the Cathedral will surely 
present itself. It is, indeed, the zoe of the city. From almost every 
quarter can be seen, gently and persuasively reminding all of its 
power, that elegantly-graceful and unique spire, which has been 
likened to a piece of Mechlin lace, and was admired by Charles V., 
who declared it ought to have a case to protect it. It seems to have a 
sort of life and movement of its own, from the perpetual presence 
and melodious jangling of its tunes. As we stand below, ever looking 
up with wonder, their song breaks out in abrupt fashion ; and, after 
a sort of rumbling, straggling performance, which is pleasing enough, 
it stops as abruptly. The body of the Cathedral, large as it is, is so 
adroitly encompassed about and hidden away in by-streets and houses, 
that the spire completely asserts itself. We even like the quaint, 
grotesque bulb, mangold-wurzel shaped, which covers the dome ; but 
the fellow-tower, which is unfinished, is sorely disfigured by a bit 
of slated roof, and an ugly peak. The mouldings and little columns 
should surely have been left, all jagged, as it were, to show that the 
building was interrupted ; but the spaces have been walled up, and 
windows inserted, apparently to make a sort of dwelling for the 
“ cuardians.” ‘The other treatment, which is to be seen at Malines 
and Rouen, at once suggests that the towers are unfinished. 

This charming spire, as I say, influences the community ; it is 
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always present with them ; it is the centre of all. From every quarter 
the eye turns to it with an affectionate interest. No other monument 
seems to call up such associations, such dramatic changes ; for it has 
looked down on the wonderful struggles and tumults that have gone 
on during centuries at its very feet. The average tourist may look 
on such things as antique fossils. He has an indistinct idea that 
they are kept up as things to be exhibited, as “‘show places” for him. 
But they have a living activity and purpose—an important share in 
the life of the citizens. In the grey morning, from six o’clock to ten, 
Masses are going on at the great altar and its side chapels, with busy 
congregations attending devoutly. During this time, by a becoming 
ordinance, the green blinds and covers of the show-pictures are drawn 
up, no doubt to the disgust of the guide fraternity. Shrewd 
Baedeker-carriers have found this out, and stroll in. Strange to say, 
the eyesore of the whole has always seemed to me to be the large 
Rubens pictures for which the Cathedral is famous, and which are 
fixed in clumsy fashion against the walls, as though they had no 
business to be there. A ponderous stone balustrade has been erected 
in front to protect them, disfiguring the interior. The arrangement 
is too much of a “show.” They were intended, surely, as altar-pieces, 
and to be merely decorative. The frames and wings are coarse, 
and but rudely contrived. The whole system, with the greedy atten- 
dant vergers, the levying of money, &c., is disagreeable, and should 
be changed. ‘The receipts, however, are too tempting to be foregone. 
It is a pity that the State does not take them over for a capital sum. 
How detestable is it when the attendant proceeds to wind up the 
green baize blinds, as though they were shop-shutters, before the 
gaping throng, each armed with his crimson volume, the fiction being 
that this is done for the protection of the precious canvases! The 
“takings” must be very large indeed—perhaps some thousands a year. 

On some Festa or holiday, the old Cathedral, crowded to the 
doors with a seething mass of holiday folk and devotees, presents 
itself in its best aspect, and to every advantage. Services and 
functions are going on everywhere. How noble, how fair seems the 
interior then with its five aisles, and forest of elegant columns, which 
are unbroker. by capitals, and flow so gracefully upwards from the 
ground itself! The quaint, yet beautiful dome, with its terraces, is 
over our heads, offers a kind of mystery far aloft. 

Over the altar is that brilliant and curiously scenic work of 
Rubens, “ The Assumption,” fitted into the Renaissance structure, 
below a sort of Grecian pediment and pillars, which, oddly enough, 
harmonises fairly with the rest; at least, we would not wish it re- 
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moved. The fine designs and carving of the stalls have been often 
praised ; hours might be spent studying the exquisite little figures, 
each full of a grace and free spirit that suggest Tanagra, and which 
might be thought impossible in so stiff a material as oak. This is 
all modern work, and proves that the Flemings still retain their 
superiority in this fine art. 

While these crowds were swarming and fluctuating, a grand pro- 
cession entered, which illustrated in curious fashion the perfect 
survival of the old Flemish spirit. It was made up of “ guilds” from 
Ghent and other places, each member of which was arrayed in full 
evening dress and bore a long metal flambeau; some of the flowing 
gowns and dresses worn by those persons, who seemed of the rank 
of gentlemen, were picturesque. These were of rich silk, with gold 
bands and stripes down the back. Others wore silver medallions 
on their shoulder-blades. The banners, which were not square and 
extended like ours, but drooped in folds, were of amazing richness 
and elegance ; the material being mostly velvet heavily embroidered 
in gold. Some had poles of solid silver, and there were the always 
picturesque cresset-lights, also of solid silver. This effective scene 
showed the Cathedral as it may have been in the old days, when 
Charles V. and other great personages assisted. As we gazed, the 
High Mass was proceeding in one of the chapels, and from the 
organ-loft broke out the strains of a fuil orchestra—drums and 
trumpets and psalteries, and all kinds of music! This had a fine 
effect. 

A short winding alley leads into another Place close by, which, 
as it seems to me, always appeals to the most romantic associations. 
For here we find ourselves before a2 monument of quite another 
order, and here have I found myself, as in a dream, about five o’clock 
of some summer’s morning, standing before the grim, gloomy, copper- 
coloured Hétel de Ville, full of strange, mysterious associations; a 
vast, ponderous, solid structure, with its overhanging eaves and open 
gallery below, and centre block, displaying gilt carvings and 
scutcheons, and the figure of the patroness of the city, the Blessed 
Virgin. Some critics have protested against the style, the Renaissance, 
as being darogue, and out of keeping; but there is a harmony in 
all these varieties. The central scutcheon displays the arms of 
Charles V.: the Antwerpians are rather proud of having been under 
the rule of the great Emperor. Here is no childish defacing of such 
records, as among the French. The stern, solemn building calls up 
all strange, stirring histories in the most vivid way ; we can almost see 
the yellow jerkins of the soldiery trooping across the P/ace. As this 
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is a holiday, the whole town pours in, and wanders through its fine 
old chambers, all splendidly, and even gorgeously, restored. Gloomy 
enough they are, with the black and massive oaken beams of their 
ceilings and solid panellings. There is a dim religious light, too, 
coming through the mullioned panes, and over the panels are 
frescoes which, though modern, are in a quaint, formal style befitting 
the place. The burgomaster and councillors sit in massive oaken 
chairs ; their faces would show little alteration from the old Flemish 
type. Lately, a grotesque, fanciful, bronze structure of great height, 
a fountain, has been erected in the Place, somewhat rude and even 
barbarous in treatment, and yet harmonising. The old guild houses 
round, with their “ stepped” gables and carvings, are welcome. 

The view from the door of the Town Hall, of the triangular Place, 
and of the fine spire close by rearing itself over the old red roofs, is 
truly picturesque, and has been often painted and etched. This, 
indeed, is one of the charms of the old quarter of the city: the 
picturesque fashion in which everything is crowded and blended 
together, the new and the old, the twisting streets and alleys, the 
irregular shapes, all angles and corners, to say nothing of the varied 
tints and colours. Long may the hand of the improver—v.ec. of the 
spoiler—be stayed. He has done mischief enough with his new, 
mean, uninteresting, and yet pretentious boulevards. 

The fascinating Cathedral so engrosses the stranger, that the other 
churches are somewhat overpowered. Yet I doubt if there can be 
found anywhere a more brilliantly imposing or picturesque interior 
than that of St. Paul’s. This attracted that fine painter, the late 
David Roberts, who has left a fine picture of the scene. The effect 
is truly splendid, from the grand spaciousness, and sense of noble 
proportion, and the rich and varied furnishing. For here are vast 
altars, black and white marbles, endless oak carvings, gold and silver, 
rare pictures, stained glass, flamboyant traceries and flourishings, all 
commingled. Fine “ flourishing” statues decorate the columns, 
standing on flamboyant brackets, with cherubs below; a daring riot 
of clouds and flying figures crown the altar building—for building it 


is. How stately the general effect, in spite of this excess of rich 


detail! Most imposing, too, and boldly prominent, is the range of 
stalls ; amazing, even, the long series of confessionals, running round 
the church and joined to each other by finely-carved panellings. 
This pattern I have often met with, in even the most obscure 
country churches ; they are wonderful things ; the divisions for priest 
and penitent being formed by oaken figures—half a dozen or so—in 
dramatic attitudes, the size of life ; the background, seats, &c., being 
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treated in a lavishly free style. How fine, too, are the gilt gates, 
balustrades, and railings that we meet with in so many churches, 
treated in the most correct style! On the whole, for wealth of detail, 
decoration, and fine proportions, there is nothing more satisfactory 
than this noble fane, where everything is blended and mellowed 
together in a rich harmony. St. Jacques, where Rubens lies buried 
in a chapel of his own, is more admired perhaps, but, I think, is 
inferior. Every church has, of course, its show Rubens or Vandykes, 
duly furnished with their green baize blinds. 

In almost every Flemish church, even in the country towns and 
villages, we are sure to find the strangely florid pulpit, lavishly carved 
with draperies and umbrageous trees, supported ona group of figures, 
the stair guarded at the entrance by figures of Discretion or Eloquence, 
it may be. This quaint fancy is deep-seated ; we wonder at the 
amazing freedom of the touches, and the prodigies that can be 
wrought in wood, as though it were clay or terra-cotta. It is not, 
however, a becoming framework for the preacher, who seems to be 
lost in these caprices. 

How absurd, by the way, is the popular insistence of guide- 
books, to the exclusion almost of everything else, on pictures! As 
if everyone that travelled were an eager art amateur, and went abroad 
to study pictures! They must even give us long “screeds” on the 
growth of the various schools of art, lives of the painters, &c., just 
as they furnish us with histories of the countries visited. These 
things are surely out of place, and surely a waste of labour. The 
tourist, hurried and unsettled in mind, is in no mood for such studies. 
Who will not frankly confess that, after all, there is a general same- 
ness in these religious works of Rubens, Vandyke, and others ; and 
that, were they unnamed or unheralded, few would ever have 
sagacity or enthusiasm to pause and recognise their merits? The 
truth is, Englishmen have a sort of craze for ‘checking by 
catalogue.” They love to find the number and name in their book, 
and see that all corresponds; then a “tick” is made, the thing is 
done with, and they pass to the next. Anyone who observes the 
matron with her daughters at the Royal Academy will see that such 
is the process. The really useful and efficient guide-book is yet to 
be found. 

I was fortunate enough to witness a brilliant medizeval procession, 
which took place lately on a sultry Sunday morning. Everything 
was “in festival,” as it is called; all the streets were swarming with 
holiday folk, who had come from vast distances. The Dutch, French, 
and Germans had run special trains; the hotels were distended to 
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bursting-point. The attraction was a sort of pageant or “ triumph,” 
a procession, long and elaborate, with cars and fancy dresses, on 
which vast sums were expended. The book-collector is familiar with 
certain great “ Atlas Folios,” in which all the figures and “ machines ” 
are engraved in sumptuous style. The present show was a revival of 
a former successful one, known as the Zandjuwee/, held in the year 
1561. Now, as then, this exhibition seemed to be prompted by the 
numerous great guilds, artistic and other kinds, to which the Flemings 
are so partial. The whole was “got up” under the direction of the 
Archeological Academy of Belgium, and its official title was “ The 
cortége representing the solemn entry of the Rhetoricians,” who took 
part in the Zandjuweel (or “Jewels of the Land”), which would 
appear to have some connection with the old Guild of Jewellers. 

About two o’clock, when all the streets were lined with crowds, 
the train began to appear. It took nearly two hours to pass by, and 
was certainly one of the most dazzling and really elegant of such 
things that could well be imagined. There were some fourteen or 
fifteen groups, as they might be called, each distinct, and in itself 
forming an imposing procession. Each represented something alle- 
gorical, and was arranged after one general pattern: a long line of 
trumpeters, “fools,” men-at-arms, mounted and on foot, a prince or 
principal “ personage,” with fitting attendants, leading the way; the 
whole winding up with an enormous car of entrancing size and 
splendour. Each had some fanciful, antique name, such as Za Fleur 
de Souct @ Anvers, La Fleur d’Iris, de Malines, Les Gils de Christ 
de Malines, &c. This sort of pageant of ‘‘ cars” and their treatment is 
a Flemish specialty, and for centuries the natives have taken great 
delight in such things. Some cities, such as Tournay, have antique 
vehicles preserved with care and exhibited once a year. On Lord 
Mayor’s Day, it is true, in our city, some rather halting attempts have 
been made in this way; and our “Sir Augustus” set his property 
men to work on a late occasion. But in these Belgian towns it is 
a sort of art, with traditions. Artists of the various academies have 
designed them, and as they are crowded with figures on stages, there 
must be, it will be conceived, much mechanical art employed ; and 
on this occasion some architects of reputation helped to furnish the 
designs. 

These structures were, indeed, astonishing, being forty or fifty feet 
long and as many high ; yet they rolled along with an easy, sometimes 
swaying motion, after the six or eight stout “ punches” that drew 
them. Occasionally, however, some fair 7/amande, who formed the 
apex, perched on a beetling elevation, reeled and wobbled, where the 
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road was uneven, in a fashion that must have brought discomfort 
suggestive of the great breakers on the coast. One of these cars was 
an enormous galley, rising high, entirely gilt, its decks crowded with 
figures. Another was a temple; a third a theatre; a fourth a scene 
in a forest, in illustration of an old legend. A certain Flemish 
Princess was shown, kneeling on the steps of a throne, and imploring 
pardon of the Pope. On others, all the great poets and painters 
were shown, picturesquely grouped. ‘There was one scene from the 
story of Quentin Matsys, where the decorations, railings, &c., were 
ingeniously suggestive of the familiar fountain by the Cathedral. The 
delicacy and solidity of the work, as well as colouring, were truly 
remarkable. The costumes of the innumerable figures were astonish- 
ing for the beauty of the designs, as well as for the richness of the 
materials. There was one grcup arrayed in cloaks and hats of fine 
satin, rose coloured, set off by white satin vests and trunks. Every- 
thing was archzologically correct, even to the bridles of the horses. 
These, of which there must have been several hundred, seemed to 
be all Artvate nags, instead of what is usually looked for on such 
occasions—contributions from the circus. These well-shaped, \ell- 
groomed creatures lent a refined air. The ladies, too, who we were 
assured were the wives and daughters of artists, merchants, professors, 
&c., bore themselves with equal grace and courage. No one in the 
crowd dreamed of any irreverent jest; the whole was accepted with 
faith and reverence. I could not but think of our country, where it 
would be impossible even to conceive of ladies and gentlemen thus 
mounted and arrayed in fancy dresses parading through a country 
town. The show, however, was a serious business, and had taken 
months, if not a year, to get ready. With strange good luck, the 
weather: favoured, in the most delightfully accommodating fashion. 
I confess, however, that one such “show” which I saw in Bruges 
some years ago was more effective, though not nearly so pretentious, 
owing to the wonderful fitness of the scenery—that is, the narrow 
Bruges streets and their fifteenth-century houses. The faces of the 
men looked like those of Memling and Diirer. 

For yet another charming association, and one which is really 
unique, we have only to repair to the Friday Market, and find our- 
selves before a respectable-looking old mansion—the well-known 
Plantin Museum. Everyone admits the delightful impression that is 
left by a visit to this place. The bibliophilist has long been familiar 
with the books and titles, the great missals and office books, which 
bear the imprint of this great printing firm—dainty worksmostly, and 
finely printed. We enter the house with veneration, as if going to 
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greet old friends. The common tourist can but stare, though feeling 
a certain pleasure. I know nothing equal to the calm old-world 
monastic air of tranquillity of the courtyard ; the grey walls and mul- 
lioned windows half overgrown with ivy. The architecture, too, of 
this court—albeit unpretending—has a charm and merits of its own, 
with busts let into ovals and peeping through the ivy. The interior 
has often been described—the succession of chambers devoted to the 
various printing processes, the little foundry where the types were 
cast, the furnaces, &c., all in their old places ; the old solid tables, 
the compositors’ room. Most attractive of all, for its quiet comfort- 
able solitude and tone of peace, is the reader’s room or corrector’s 
sanctum. All, however, looked into the court through the leaded 
panes, with little shutters a foot square, which could be used like 
blinds. As I said, the tone was like that of amonastery. Everywhere 
were the portraits of the old printers and their sons-in-law, who were 
taken into the business. It is, indeed, extraordinary how carefully 
everything has been preserved, even to the drawings made by Rubens 
and others, for engraving. ‘The real attraction of the Museum is of 
a purely technical kind, and would be of the highest interest to the 
printer and to those skilled in the details of printing. 

In these old towns the very hotels seem to be monuments, and 
to enjoy a permanence like other monuments ; such is the Grand 
Laboureur, in the Place de Meir, which was receiving guests in the 


last century. It is the same in Frankfort and most of the German 


towns. 
With our devotion to art, it is strange to find in these provincial 


cities a more sumptuous recognition of art than is found in London. 
Here we find the Museum of Pictures, a splendid, enormous pile, 
monumental in character; its vast halls filled chiefly with Flemish 
masterpieces, ancient and modern. Space here seems to be ad /tbitum, 
There is lavishness in the arrangements, the number of attendants, 
the sumptuousness of the accessories, that does honour to the Burgo- 
master and his Echevins. The modern Flemish artists seem to delight 
in enormous canvas and gigantic groups, which suggest scenes rather 
than pictures. 

Such, then, is a view of this old city, conceived in a sympathetic 
spirit. ‘The recipe may be applied with profit and pleasure to nearly 
all cities of this pattern. Of this we may be sure ; no mere bird of 
passage, or travelling tourist, can hope to know the secret of a city ; 
residence for a few days, at least, and familiarity with the scenes are 


necessary. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 





THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STEWART. 


In Two Parts. 


Part II. 


AMES IV., cut off through his own rashness at the comparatively 
early age of forty-two, was succeeded by an infant not eighteen 
months old. Various reasons combined to restrain the Earl of Surrey 
from following up his brilliant victory. His own losses had been 
very severe. ‘The Scottish people, besides, had been opposed to the 
war, and the King had sufficiently expiated his headstrong folly. It 
was also assumed that Margaret, the Queen-mother, would be 
naturally well disposed to friendship with England ; but, unfortunately, 
the hot Tudor blood impelled the sister of Henry VIII. into a hasty 
marriage with Douglas, Earl of Angus, by which her influence was 
greatly diminished, if not entirely destroyed. It proved to be an un- 
toward union, though so far memorable that it led to the birth of 
Lady Mary Douglas, who, in the fulness of time, became, by her 
marriage with the Earl of Lennox, the mother of the ill-fated Darnley. 
The insolent airs of superiority displayed by Angus disgusted the 
Scottish nobility, who invited John, Duke of Albany, whose father 
had been banished in the reign of James III., to come over from 
France and accept the Regency. Albany’s unfitness for that difficult 
post was soon made manifest. His habits were dissolute, his dispo- 
sition weak and capricious, his courage open to suspicion. He was 
averse from steady application to official duties; his manner was 
haughty and supercilious towards his equals ; and his severity in 
dealing with acts of violence brought upon him the vindictive resent- 
ment of the unruly barons. From first to last his administration was 
a failure. In 1524 Albany finally withdrew from Scotland, painfully 
convinced of his incapacity to contend against the combined lawless- 
ness and venality of the nobles. 

No serious obstacle now stood between Queen Margaret and the 
possession of supreme power, except her own unbridled passions. 
With insensate fatuity she took to worshipping a new idol in the 
person of a mere youth named Henry Stewart, a younger son of 
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Lord Evandale, whom she created Treasurer, and, shortly afterwards 
Chancellor, of the realm. In the following year, immediately after 
her divorce from Angus, she married the object of her infatuation, 
and, having omitted to solicit the previous sanction of her son, had 
the mortification of seeing her husband torn from her arms and 
thrown into prison. James V., being then fourteen years of age, was 
recognised by Parliament as King of Scotland, though Angus 
continued to hold him under a vexatious tutelage. Two unsuccessful 
attempts having been made to effect his liberation, James was at 
length compelled to act for himself. His escape from Falkland, 
entirely arranged by himself, indicated precocious courage, craft, and 
self-possession, while the vindictiveness he displayed towards the 
Douglas family argued an ungracious and unkingly spirit. He was, 
nevertheless, as good a king as the Scots were capable of apprecia- 
ting. He loved justice ; he was liberal without being profuse ; and 
he reduced both the Border Chiefs and the Highlanders to temporary 
tranquillity, though not without the exercise of extreme severity. 
Like his father, he was fond of travelling about the country 
unattended, styling himself the Goodman (or tenant) of Ballengiech, 
and met with many adventures rather diverting than dignified. He 
also walked in his father’s footsteps in encouraging naval enterprise, 
nor did he fail to patronise the arts and sciences, being, through 
want of judgment, egregiously duped by a foreign alchemist. Though 
not personally a bigot, he was induced to persecute the professors of 
the Reformed religion, by reason of his excessive anxiety to conciliate 
the Roman Catholic clergy, by whose assistance he hoped to make 
head against the nobles, and diminish their pernicious influence. 
As a Romanist James V. was naturally more disposed to cultivate a 
French than an English alliance, and, with that view, married in rapid 
succession two French princesses—the first being a daughter of 
Francis I., the second of the Duke of Guise. He did not live, 
however, to witness the evil consequences of his second marriage, 
which might, indeed, have been less disastrous had his own life been 
prolonged. The marked favour he showed to the Catholic clergy 
widened the breach between himself and the nobility, who began to 
be well disposed towards the doctrines of Protestantism. The perse- 
cution of the Reformers inevitably confirmed them in their faith, 
while their constancy under agonising torture made many converts. 
The young Queen, a relentless zealot after the manner of her race, 
not only supported the clergy, but did her utmost to embitter the 
unfriendly relations that were alienating the Scottish King from his 
uncle. It must be acknowledged that Henry VIII. took no pains to 
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conciliate his nephew. He even devastated the Borders with much 
barbarity, until his troops were defeated at Hadden-Rig and driven 
back into English territory. Had it rested with James to follow up 
this trifling advantage, a great war must have ensued ; but his nobles, 
with one solitary exception, refused to cross the frontier. James 
nevertheless adhered to his resolution to invade England, and pre- 
vailed upon a small army of 10,000 men to advance to Solway Moss. 
With inconceivable fatuity, however, he set over this post his minion 
Oliver Sinclair, to replace Lord Maxwell, through whose personal 
exertions the Scots had been induced to violate English territory. 
The army at once mutinied, and while its ranks were disordered was 
suddenly attacked by three or four hundred horse under Dacre and 
Musgrave. Without making the slightest attempt to defend them- 
selves, the Scots threw away their arms and fled to the northward. 
A thousand prisoners were taken, many of whom belonged to the 
noblest families in the kingdom, but who deemed captivity a less 
disgrace than obedience to a Royal favourite of humble birth, and 
without any merits to recommend him. The King was completely 
overwhelmed by the news of this ignominious catastrophe. He shut 
himself up in Falkland Castle and refused to be comforted. He was 
at that moment childless, his two sons having died in their infancy ; 
but while he was yet brooding over his discomfiture the tidings 
reached him that the Queen had been safely delivered of a daughter. 
Recalling to mind how the kingdom came to his ancestors by right of 
the Princess Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, he sadly murmured, 
“Is itso? It came with a lass and will pass with a lass!” It was 
almost the last thing he said. His courtiers in vain endeavoured to 
divert the current of his thoughts. He could find no relief from his 
gloomy forebodings, intensified by a hideous dream. His heart, to 
use a familiar phrase, was broken ; and on December 13, 1542, he 
sank to rest, in the thirty-first year of his age. 

There is no sadder tale in all European history than that of the 
faults and misfortunes of Mary Queen of Scots. No doubt she may 
be justly accused of having by her own imprudence and indiscretion 
brought about her loss of the Royal Crown, and all the subsequent 
misery of her life ; but “The pity of it ! the pity of it!” She could at 
least plead extenuating circumstances. Her girlish days were passed 
in the most gay and frivolous Court in Europe. Till the death of 
her Royal husband she was the idol of the French courtiers. She 
may have been thoughtless and impulsive, but no serious charges 
were alleged against her. She wasa faithful wife and a loving friend, 
and her departure from France was deplored, ro: cnly by herself, 
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but by all with whom she had comeincontact. For some time after 
her return to Scotland her conduct was irreproachable. In State 
affairs she was probably guided by her mother, a bigoted Catholic, a 
Guise at heart, and amply endowed with the good and bad qualities 
of that remarkable house. Mary’s position, however, was from the 
first extremely precarious. She was allowed, indeed, the exercise of 
her religion, but, subject to mortifying insults from unmannerly 
Ministers, and especially from John Knox. She must have been 
more or less than human had she not keenly suffered from the slings 
and arrows of the outrageous fortune which formed such a contrast 
to the halcyon days she had passed in gladsome, joyous France. 
Her simplest words and actions were distorted and misrepresented. 
The barbaric splendour occasionally exhibited by the nobles only 
threw into bolder relief their coarse manners, their uncultured minds, 
their unreclaimed savagery. To the clergy she could turn for 
neither sympathy nor guidance. The priests of her own religion 
were proscribed, and hid themselves away amid the inaccessible 
fastnesses of the Highlands. Queen Elizabeth, while professing to 
entertain feelings of sisterly affection, acted towards her in the worst 
spirit of a conventional stepmother. She never’ forgave Mary her 
personal beauty, or the extraordinary fascination she wielded at will 
over all who approached her. Had she only been sincere and single- 
minded, had she only been a true woman, Elizabeth might easily 
have gained and retained an unquestioned ascendency over the 
plastic and clinging disposition of the Scottish Queen. But, like 
James I. of England, though with far better reason, she plumed 
herself upon her knowledge of statecraft, which in her hands meant 
a preference for tortuous and underhand counsels to open and 
straightforward measures. Her diplomacy was duplicity, her 
ambassadors were spies, her ministers were abject bondsmen, her 
boasted energy was unscrupulous adaptation of any means to any 
end, her resolution was remorseless cruelty. In those days blood- 
guiltiness was nothing thought of, and it may be that in that respect 
Queen Elizabeth was no worse than any other Sovereign of the 
period. But before sitting in final judgment upon the plots and 
conspiracies against her Royal gaoler’s regal power, and even life, in 
which Mary subsequently became involved, justice demands that we 
should make due allowance for the wrongs she endured, for the 
abominable treachery exercised towards her, and for the imminent 
danger in which she stood from the dawn of one day to sunrise on 
the next. For the moment, however, it is necessary to revert to the 
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early years of Queen Mary’s troubled occupation of the Scottish 
throne. 

It has been already remarked that the greatest obstacle in Mary’s 
path was the antagonism of the Ministers of the Reformed faith, 
whose language and demeanour were too often intolerably offensive. 
Her ablest and most strenuous friend and supporter was her own 
half-brother, Lord James Stewart, whom she created Earl of Mar, 
and a little later Earl of Murray. Acting upon his wise counsels, she 
maintained a friendly and even deferential correspondence with her 
near kinswoman, Queen Elizabeth, but without abating one iota of 
her pretensions to the Crown of England, in the event of the reigning 
Sovereign dying without issue. With her brother’s assistance she 
broke the power of the Earl of Huntly, whose estates were conferred 
upon Murray. A more important business soon engrossed the 
attention of both queens. Elizabeth would probably have been 
better pleased had Mary been content to pass her life unincumbered 
by matrimony, but nature spoke in louder tones than the muffled 
voice of diplomacy, and it became apparent that Francis II. was 
destined to have a successor. At first, Elizabeth affected to wish 
that Mary should accept the hand of her own favourite, the Earl of 
Leicester, though it is quite incredible that she was ever in earnest. 
Suitors of a far higher rank were just then rivals for the smiles of the 
lovely and accomplished Queen of the Scots. The Archduke 
Charles, third son of the Emperor, was early in the field. Another 
claimant was the Prince of Spain, and a third the Duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry II. of France. But all three were Roman Catholics, 
so that her marriage with any one of them would have vitiated her 
right of succession to the throne of England. Such heing the case, 
Mary, in an evil hour, bestowed her hand upon her cousin, Henry 
Stewart, Lord Darnley, eldest son of the Earl of Lennox and Lady 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of the Earl of Angus and the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, and consequently niece of Henry VIII. The 
match was displeasing to Elizabeth in the highest degree, though 
from no better motive than jealousy, and likewise to the Earl of 
Murray, a personal enemy of Darnley. But Mary could be as self- 
willed as the most obstinate of her race, and on July 29, 1565, was 
married at Holyrood to the young Lord Darnley—she herself was 
only twenty-three years of age. She had soon reason to repent of 
the choice she had made. In the heyday of her passion she had 
promised to confer upon Darnley the Crown Matrimonial, but his 
brutal manners and habits of low dissipation filled her with such 
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loathing for his society that she steadfastly refused to fulfil her 
engagement. With or without reason Darnley attributed her 
refusal to the counsels of one David Rizzio, an Italian musician of 
low origin, whom Mary employed as her French secretary and con- 
fidential agent. He accordingly took counsel with James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton, Lord Ruthven, George Douglas, Morton’s illegiti- 
mate brother, and some other personages of note, in order to be 
avenged on his supposed rival. The murder of Rizzio is an in- 
cident too well known to be again described. Terrified at the 
possible consequences to himself, Darnley basely turned upon his 
accomplices and denounced them to the Queen, in whose company 
he fled from Holyrood House to Dunbar. Morton, Ruthven, and 
the other principals in the plot therefore fled into England, when 
Mary recalled, with premise of pardon, Murray, Glencairn, Argyle, 
and the other lords who had taken part in the Run-about Raid 
directed against the Queen and Darnley shortly after their marriage. 
Three months after the assassination of Rizzio—or on June 19, 
1566—Mary was delivered of a male child, afterwards James VI., 
but not the less did she cherish vindictive feelings against her 
unworthy and treacherous husband. Generally discredited by his 
betrayal of his accomplices, Darnley’s most bitter enemy at this 
time was James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a man of reckless 
daring in his youth, and still barbarous and dissolute above his 
fellows. Mary appears to have been irresistibly drawn towards this 
profligate being, who urged her to procure a divorce from Darnley. 
In this he was supported by Murray, Morton, and Maitland ; but on 
her declining to follow this advice Bothwell determined upon removing 
by violence the only obstacle, as he believed, that stood between him- 
self and the Queen. Neither Morton nor Maitland of Lithington 
would have anything to do with this odious business without a 
warrant in the Queen’s own handwriting, which, of course, was not 
forthcoming ; and there is no reason to suspect Mary of con- 
senting to the deed, of which she may possibly have had no previous 
information. Whether or not Mary was privy to the death of her 
husband is one of those secrets which will probably never be 
revealed on earth, but she could not have been more cruelly 
punished had her guilt been conclusively proven. As the conven- 
tional schoolboy is supposed to know, Darnley was blown up by 
gunpowder secreted for that purpose in the cellars of the Kirk-of- 
Field, a religious building a little way outside the walls of Edinburgh. 
For this outrage Bothwell was subjected to a mock trial and ac- 
quitted as a matter of course, seeing that his retinue consisted of 
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§,000 armed retainers. Shortly afterwards he seized possession of 
his Sovereign’s person, though with much seeming reverence, and 
conducted her to Edinburgh Castle, where, on May 15, 1567, Mary 
gave him her hand in marriage—the murder of Darnley took place 
on the previous February 9. She had exchanged a bad husband for 
a worse, and had tarnished her name beyond all hope of restoration. 
The nobles were indignant, and presently banded themselves together 
to rescue their Queen and their country from the shameless tyranny 
of this debauched murderer. The Queen in person marched against 
the confederated lords, whose forces she encountered on Carberry 
Hill, near Musselburgh. The Royal army disbanded without 
striking a blow. Bothwell fled to Dunbar, and passes beyond our 
scope, while Mary surrendered herself prisoner to Kirkaldy of 
Grange. During her confinement in Lochleven Castle the regency 
of her kingdom was committed to the strong hands of her half- 
brother, who was unable, however, altogether to suppress faction. 
The Hamiltons and other malcontents gradually framed themselves 
into a Queen’s party, and on her romantic escape from Lochleven 
rallied to her side in considerable force. Numbers were in their 
favour ; but military skill was entirely with their adversaries. A 
fierce conflict took place at Langside, and at a convenient distance 
Mary beheld the entire rout and dispersion of her adherents. All 
was lost—not even honour excepted. Mary recognised the utter 
hopelessness of her cause, and rode away sixty miles without resting 
until she reached the frontiers. From Dumfries she might have 
crossed over to France and abided her time, but her heart failed 
her. Her mind may have been weakened by all she had passed 
through in the brief space of fifteen months since the murder of her 
husband, Lord Darnley. In any case she was for the moment weary 
of the unequal contest, and thought only of personal safety and 
temporary refuge. She took refuge in Carlisle, and from that instant 
became the prisoner and ultimately the victim of her unrelenting 
rival. At one season, indeed, Elizabeth was disposed to set her free, 
but only in the belief that she would be put to death by her own 
subjects. The failure of that vile plot confirmed Elizabeth in her 
resolution to get rid of Mary by any means that presented themselves. 
She would have been pleased at heart had Mary in despair committed 
suicide, for there is truth in the Persian apophthegm that while ten 
dervishes can sit on the same carpet, there is not room for two kings 
in a kingdom. England was all too small to contain two rival 
Sovereigns. Goaded by her manifold sufferings, and exasperated 
beyond the bounds of prudence by the inhuman treatment to which 
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she was treacherously subjected, Mary felt justified in plotting the 
overthrow of Elizabeth. During her long confinement her religion 
may have become a fanaticism. She may have deemed it her duty 
beyond all things, and at every risk to herself, to restore the Roman 
Catholic worship throughout England, and perhaps subsequently 
throughout Scotland. She knew that she could depend upon Rome 
for supplies of money. She had reason, moreover, to expect material 
assistance in men and arms from France and Spain. She may have 
trusted overmuch to the co-operation of the English Catholics, who, 
loving their Protestant Queen but little, loved a foreign domination 
still less. Closely watched, Mary’s knowledge of what was passing 
beyond the walls of her various prisons must have been necessarily 
imperfect and fragmentary. That she was enabled to keep up such 
a constant correspondence with and through her agents denotes a 
wonderful combination of masculine energy and female cunning. 
Her death became indispensable to Elizabeth, who could plead the 
tyrant’s plea—necessity. ‘The rivalry ceased on February 8, 1587. 
No martyr dying for his religion could have made a more edifying 
end. Mary had long since made her peace with her own conscience. 
She may perchance have deemed that she had worked out her pur- 
gatory on earth. More likely stil!, that which she did amiss may 
never have left a lasting impression, for was she not a Sovereign by 
right divine? Above all, was she not a Stewart, and therefore a 
peculiar and privileged being ? 

James the Sixth of Scotland, the First of England, in many 
respects the most despicable of the Royal Stewarts, was the first to 
die what is called a natural death. ‘This singular piece of good 
fortune was due to no merit of his own, but solely perhaps to his 
accession to the throne of England. At that period the English 
were decidedly more humane and civilised than the Scotch, their 
greater refinement being specially observable among the nobility 
and landed gentry. Had he been brought up in the southern king- 
dom, James would have been spared the indignity of the Raid of 
Ruthven, and the personal danger he encountered through the 
violence of the Gowrie conspirators. It is worthy of remark that in 
his hand-to-hand struggle with young Ruthven in Gowrie House 
James seems to have shaken off his natural timidity, and to have 
displayed commendable resolution and self-possession. It may have 
been only an access of the courage of despair; but it is only fair to 
remember that on two occasions he took the command of an 
expedition organised for the suppression of baronial feuds, and bore 
himself in a creditable fashion, though no opportunity occurred for 
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the manifestation of actual valour. His voyage to Denmark, under- 
taken in stormy weather, in quest of a wife, may also be held to 
indicate a certain victory over his habitual shrinking from any risk 
that could be avoided only at the cost of dignity and honour. Born 
on the 19th June, 1566, James was crowned King of Scotland in 
July of the following year. At a very early age he showed his 
addiction to favourites, beginning with Esme Stewart of Aubigny, 
whom he created Duke of Lennox, a young man of colourless 
character. About the same time James fell under the influence of 
another adventurer of a different type. Captain James Stewart, 
created Earl of Arran, was utterly unscrupulous, bold in bad deeds, 
surpassing even his Royal patron in ,duplicity, and respecting no 
consideration save his own immediate benefit. It was he who 
brought about the execution of Regent Morton, but was at length 
driven from power by the nobles whom in his prosperity he had 
despoiled of their estates and banished from the kingdom ; and in 
the end was slain and beheaded by Morton’s nephew. There was 
nothing exiraordinary in this summary act of vengeance. So 
anarchical was the condition of Scotland during a considerable 
portion of this reign that Fraser Tytler, a careful and conscientious 
writer, who never condescended to aim at effective narrative, felt 
himself justified in depicting the situation in the darkest colours. 
“Ministers of religion were murdered ; fathers slain by their own 
sons ; brothers by their brethren ; married women ravished under 
their own roof ; houses with their miserable inmates burned amidst 
savage mirth; and the land so utterly wasted by fire, plunder, 
and the total cessation of agricultural labour, that famine at last 
stalked in to complete the horrid picture, and destroy by the most 
terrible of deaths those who had escaped the sword.” James had 
not been prepared by his education to deal with a state of things 
that demanded a masterful spirit, exceptional promptitude and energy, 
and a clear insight into men’s motives and character. To not one of 
those qualities could he justly lay claim. He had been trained by 
George Buchanan, the worst historian and the most elegant Latin 
scholar Scotland has yet produced, as though he were intended to 
figure in the world as a Scotch “‘dominie.” His erudition was that 
of a pedant. Naturally fickle and capricious he was also a proficient 
in dissimulation which, in combination with supreme self-conceit, 
he mistook for kingcraft. Although both of his reputed parents 
were endowed with exceptional physical beauty, James was not only 
plain but positively ugly. He walked with a shambling gait, and was 
so weakly planted on his feet that he had a repulsive habit of 
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throwing his arms round the person nearest to him and of leaning 
upon his shoulder. He had large eyes that would roll about with a 
puzzled expression, a scanty beard, and a tongue too large for his 
mouth, so that he slobbered when in the act of drinking. His skin 
was soft, but he never washed his hands beyond rubbing the tips of 
his fingers upon the wetted end of a napkin. His manners were 
disgustingly familiar. His curiosity was insatiable. His ideas were 
nasty, nor was he ashamed to speak of things that would never enter 
the mind of a true gentleman. He dressed shabbily, adhering always 
to the same fashion, and wearing a suit of clothes day after day 
until they were quite worn out. In eating he was tolerably abstemious, 
and cared nothing for nicety or variety of dishes. He was partial, 
however, to heady wines and strong ales, though being a steady 
soaker, he never lost his self-control asa man would do who gave way 
only to occasional excesses. He pretended to wit, and sometimes 
succeeded in being humorous, his jests receiving point from the 
gravity of their delivery. His addiction to oaths and curses may have 
been partly due, like his stuttering, to his nervous temperament, while 
not a few of his defects and imperfections may have been accentuated, 
if not entirely caused, through the murder of Rizzio in the presence 
of his pregnant mother. He was a believer in witchcraft, and 
took pleasure in hunting out and torturing reputed witches and 
warlocks. His faith in second sight was not perhaps extraordinary 
for the times in which he lived, but he appears to have been 
superstitious beyond most men. Dr. Hill Burton dismisses him with 
the remark that he was “the wisest fool in Christendom.” Of his 
folly there can be no doubt, but his wisdom was little removed from 
mere cunning. On the death of Queen Elizabeth, England was 
feared and respected by all her neighbours. Within a few years after 
the accession of James, she was an object of derision to every 
Government in Europe. His obsequiousness to Spain, his shameless 
desertion of his own daughter and of her husband Frederick, the 
luckless Elector Palatine, his surrender to the Cutch of the cautionary 
towns for the £250,000 he coveted to squander upon his own ignoble 
pleasures, his diverting from their legitimate purposes the grants of 
money voted by his faithful Commons, his abominable selection of 
such favourites as Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester and Earl of 
Somerset, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham—these and 
similar causes combined to render the reign of James I. a national 
calamity, the more so that it lasted from 1603 to 1625. At one 
time, indeed, there seemed a hope that all might yet be retrieved 
under his successor, for never was there a more manly, popular, 
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thoroughly Protestant Prince than his eldest son Henry, cut off by 
death when barely eighteen years of age. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 

Esse sinent. 

The worst mischance that could possibly have befallen Charles I. 
was the accident of his royal birth. As a private individual he 
might have been esteemed as an upright, honourable gentleman, 
narrow-minded perhaps, but gifted with literary and artistic tastes, 
an affectionate parent and a devoted husband. On the throne such 
good qualities as he actually possessed were neutralised and vitiated 
by his defective education, the unprincipled characters of those with 
whom he chiefly associated, and, above all, by his absolute selfish- 
ness. ‘The low cunning that characterised his father was in Charles 
developed into an almost incredible disregard for truth and loyalty. 
Not the slightest value could be attached to his plighted word. He 
was not less faithless to his friends than he was vindictive to those 
who opposed him in the exercise of his royal pleasure. He had a 
more exaggerated notion of kingly prerogative than even his pre- 
decessor. Nothing that he did, or attempted to do, could in his eyes be 
possibly wrong. He might change his opinions and shift from one 
policy to another, but he would certainly not have acknowledged 
any alteration in himself. Circumstances might have been modified, 
but he himself remained ever the same : so, at least, he would have 
asserted, and probably such was also his belief. He was surrounded 
by unwise counsellors, whose advice he would follow without judg- 
ment or conviction. Next to himself, his worst enemy was his 
popish Queen, Henrietta Maria. In his early manhood he allowed 
himself to be dominated by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
and on the assassination of that presumptuous favourite he gradually 
sank under the influence of his Lord Treasurer Weston, his spiritual 
adviser Laud, Bishop of London, and Wentworth, President of the 
Council of the North—the ablest but the most dangerous of the 
three. These, however, were the most reputable of all those with 
whom he at different times took counsel. At a later period he fell 
into the hands of courtiers who subordinated his interests to their 
own, and cared nothing at all for their country. There were, indeed, 
a few honourable exceptions, who soon discovered to their cost that 
they were serving a master ready to sacrifice and betray them without 
the slightest compunction. His desertion of the Earl of Strafford, 
his heartless forgetfulness of Archbishop Laud, his shameless repudia- 
tion of Lord Glamorgan, indicated a nature wrapt wholly in self, and 
deterred by principle from no depth of ignominy. Unlike his father 
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he was personally courageous. He was also kingly in speech 
and deportment. But it is impossible to accord to him either 
respect or sympathy. The liberties of the British people could never 
have been assured so long as Charles I. breathed the breath of life. 
His death was necessary, not so much in the interests of Cromwell 
as in those of England. He was no martyr in the conventional 
sense of the word. He was a witness, no doubt, but only to the just 
consequences of abusing the power committed to his stewardship. 
From first to last, aided by flatterers and designing adventurers, he 
worked out his own punishment, and unhappily his people suffered 
for his sins as a ruler even more severely than he the prime offender. 
For four-and-twenty years of humiliation, oppression, and misery, 
the British Isles endured the sovereignty of Charles I., but after his 
execution in 1649 there ensued an interval of eleven years, during 
which the exiled representative of the Royal House of Stewart 
resided chiefly in Holland and Flanders, with the exception of 
the brief period that intervened between the landing of Charles II. 
at the mouth of the Spey and the “crowning mercy” at Worcester, 
on September 3, 1651. 

Notwithstanding his unquestionable ability, the reign of Charles IT. 
is not one upon which Engiishmen can look back with satisfac- 
tion. His foreign policy was even more degraded than that of 
James I., while the sale of Dunkirk recalls to mind the cession of 
the cautionary Dutch towns by his grandfather. Worse even than 
the temporary obscuration of Great Britain as a European power, 
was the shocking profligacy of the Court and the consequent demoral- 
isation of the upper classes. The reaction from the intolerable 
austerity of the Puritans may have worked as much evil as the per- 
nicious example of the Sovereign, and would naturally be more 
widely influential than the dissolute habits of courtiers and place- 
men. The favour shown to Papists, the covert leaning of the King 
towards the professors of the Roman Catholic religion, and the open 
renunciation of the Protestant faith by the Duke of York, could not 
fail to create an unhappy schism among a people inclined by tem- 
perament and prejudice to prefer Protestantism to Popery. Charles II. 
cannot, of course, be held in any way answerable for the Plague or 
for the Great Fire of London, but he might have exhibited greater 
sympathy for the sufferings of his subjects, nor would it have been 
unreasonable to have expected, if only a momentary, purification of 
his Court and capital, and some degree of sobriety in his own 
person and presence. But Charles II. was essentially a Stewart. 
He could deny himself nothing upon which he had set his heart. 
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With all seeming indolence and indifference he could be quite as 
obstinate as the most self-willed of his ancestors, though he cannot 
be accused of their cruelty and vindictiveness. As in the case of 
his grandfather, suspicions of foul play as the cause of his death were 
widely disseminated among the uncritical and unreasoning multitude, 
but no tangible evidence has been adduced to warrant a belief in 
the administration of poison. It was well for England that his dis- 
creditable reign was not further prolonged. The bigotry of James II. 
had at least the merit of bringing to an #sue the struggle between 
despotism and liberty, between Romanism and the principles of the 
Reformed religion. 

Before all things James II. was a religious fanatic. To accom- 
plish the restoration of the supremacy of the Roman Catholic religion 
throughout the British Isles, he was prepared to abase the position of 
England as a European Power to a point lower than it had reached 
under either his brother or his grandfather. Could he have gained 
his point through the obsequiousness of the House of Commons and 
the subsequent acquiescence of the nation, he would have broken 
the French yoke from off his neck, and allied himself with Spain and 
Holland with a view to place salutary restrictions on the overweening 
arrogance of Louis XIV., and to maintain the balance of power sorely 
disturbed by that monarch’s too successful ambition. A spirited 
foreign policy, however, would have implied the suppression of 
internal liberty. A comparatively large standing army, coupled with 
the abolition of the Habeas Corpus Act, would have converted the 
British Government into an arbitrary despotism, envenomed by 
religious intolerance. Of the two evils the lesser was the corruption 
of the courtiers and the upper classes, so long as the bulk of the 
population remained faithful to Protestant principles and asserted 
its inalienable right to freedom of thought and speech. For a time, 
no doubt, individual liberty and nationai independence suffered dim 
eclipse ; but happily those evil days were shortened, and when the 
reaction came the people sprang back from the bent and spiritless 
attitude to which they had been bowed down to the upright and 
manly demeanour of the freeborn subiects of a Constitutional 
Government. James II. resembled his ancestors in their impatience 
to await the gradually undermining processes of time. He was the 
creature of his own impulses. He was besides innately addicted to 
cruelty. When still Duke of York he derived a ruthless pleasure 
from the persecution of the Scottish Cameronians, and is reported to 
have looked on with severe serenity at the infliction of torture, 
especially that of the boot. He had the feelings of a Spanish 
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Inquisitor, and regarded the suppression of heresy as the first duty 
of a Christian monarch. But his vindictiveness was not confined to 
religious offences. Rebellion against an anointed king was a crime 
similar and only inferior in degree to apostasy from the Church of 
Rome. In this spirit he refused mercy or commiseration to the 
Duke of Monmouth, his own brother’s illegitimate son. In the same 
spirit he employed the pitiless Jeffreys, nor does he appear to have 
been shocked by the Bloody Assize or by the unspeakable atrocities 
committed by Colonel Kirke and his “Lambs.” Three years 
sufficed to create an irreparable rupture between the King and the 
vast majority of his subjects. His hasty flight from his kingdom 
averted the horrors of civil war for the moment, and his later appear- 
ance in the field at the head of a mixed army of French and Irish 
Romanists was little calculated to recover the good-will of his 
Protestant subjects, while his precipitate flight from the Boyne to 
Dublin fatally tarnished whatever reputation for bravery he might 
once have enjoyed. Adversity taught him nothing. The Declara- 
tion he issued shortly before the battle of La Hogue dispersed all 
vain illusions. He utterly failed to grasp the circumstances of the 
new situation of affairs. He still threatened with condign punish- 
ment all who had accepted service under William of Orange, whether 
in a military or in a civil capacity. His unforgiving resentment 
doomed to death the ministers of justice who had taken any part, 
however humble, in the conviction or imprisonment of any Jacobite 
conspirators. As Macaulay observes: “ He pardoned nobody. He 
did indeed promise that any offender who was not in any of the 
categories of proscription, and should by any eminent service merit 
indulgence, should have a special pardon passed under the Great 
Seal. But with this exception, all the offenders, hundreds of 
thousands in number, were merely informed that, if they did no act 
or thing in opposition to the King’s restoration, they might hope to 
be, at a convenient time, included in a general Act of Indemnity.” 
A not less striking illustration of James’s inability to understand 
his fallen position was afforded in his untenable pretension to be 
represented at the Congress of Ryswick. In default of such representa- 
tion he protested against the validity of all engagements entered into 
by the usurpers of the British Throne, and gave fair warning that 
not one of them would be respected on his restoration to regal 
power ; though he admitted that such repudiation might possibly 
bring down grievous calamities on all the nations of Christendom, 
not excepting his own, but for such consequences he declined to be 
held answerable before God or man. It seemed to Macaulay 
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“almost incredible that even a Stewart, and the worst and dullest of 
the Stewarts, should have thought that the first duty, not merely of 
his own subjects, but of all mankind, was to support his rights ; that 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, were guilty of a crime if 
they did not shed their blood and lavish their wealth, year after year, 
in his cause, that the interests of the sixty millions of human beings 
to whom peace would be a blessing were of absolutely no account 
when compared with the interests of one man.” Such he was in 
1685 when he ascended the British throne, such he was in 1701 
when an exile and smitten with paralysis he quietly passed away— 
probably unconscious of Louis XIV.’s idle and ill-advised recog- 
nition of his son James as King of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Had he not been a Stewart, James II. might have been a 
Bourbon. 

The Prince so impulsively recognised by Louis XIV. is best 
known as the Old Pretender. He was a babe in arms at his father’s 
expulsion from his ancestral dominions, and, like so many of his 
race, was only a boy of thirteen when acclaimed at St. Germains 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. The Chevalier de St. George, 
as he was usually styled, was on the death of Queen Anne refused a 
personal interview by the very monarch who had been the first to 
acknowledge his title to the English throne. In the following year, 
however, he landed at Perth and joined the insurgents under the 
Earl of Mar, but his presence failed to excite the enthusiasm of the 
Highlanders. He was slow of speech and reserved in manners, while 
his excessive bigotry recalled to mind the gloomy fanaticism of his 
father. He had, besides, no heart for the desperate enterprise he 
had undertaken, and when it was rumoured that the Duke of 
Argyle was at hand, he was seen to shed tears. His first thought, 
too, was for his own safety. Avoiding the public road he secretly 
gained the waterside under Mar’s guidance, and leaving his followers 
to their fate made good his escape to France. Shortly afterwards, he 
was compelled to leave that country, where he was denied further 
hospitality, and transferredthis residence to Italy. His marriage, in 
1719, with the Princess Maria Clementina, grand-daughter of the 
famous John Sobieski, the deliverer of Vienna, was attended with 
romantic circumstances, but its only noticeable result was the birth of 
two sons, Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, and Henry Bene- 
dict, Duke of York and a Cardinai of the Church of Rome, who 
gratefully accepted from George III. a pension of £4,000 a year 
after the serious diminution of his revenues through the French 
Revolution. Cardinal York died peacefully in Rome, in 1807, in 
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the eighty-third year of his age. His father, the Chevalier de St. 
George, also died in Rome, in 1765. 

A few lines are due to the strange career of Charles Edward, the 
last of the legitimate branch of the Royal House of Stewart, and who 
combined in his own character most of the bad qualities of his race. 
Born in Rome, in 1726, Charles Edward was barely twenty-four 
years of age when he landed at Moidart, and shortly afterwards 
raised his father’s standard in the secluded vale of Glenfennan. To 
judge this mad enterprise aright it is necessary to dispel the glamour 
with which it has been invested by the genius of the great Wizard of 
the North. The early successes achieved by the young Prince were 
entirely factitious. The bulk of the Scottish as well as of the English 
population had become thoroughly well disposed towards the House 
of Hanover. ‘The rash valour of the Highland clans was vainly op- 
posed to the steady discipline of regular troops. Besides, the very 
constitution of the clans was prejudicial to sustained harmony and 
concerted action. Dissensions arose after the first petty triumph, 
while the first touch of adversity was sufficient to destroy all unity of 
purpose. ‘The Young Pretender himsclf was a dashing soldier, but 
of generaiship he had not the slightest idea. Neither would he 
listen to the advice of his most experienced officers, who urged a 
resolute and rapid advance into England, but chose rather to dally 
in Edinburgh and enjoy the feverish pleasures of his shadowy court. 
His personal bravery was unimpeachable, but he lacked the qualities 
of a commander, and was unfitted by even some of the best points 
in his character to control and weld together the heterogeneous 
materials that lay to his hand. His misfortunes have naturally ex- 
cited the sympathy of every generous heart, but it was while lurking 
in the Highlands that he acquired the vices which wrecked his whole 
subsequent career. His forcible expulsion from Paris was more dis- 
graceful to the French Government than to himself, though he 
would have better consulted his dignity had he quietly submitted to 
the inevitable. His illicit connection with Miss Walkinshaw, who 
was suspected of betraying the secrets of the Jacobite party to her 
sister, housekeeper to the Prince of Wales, at Leicester House, 
destroyed the confidence of his most attached adherents, who 
besought him to place his mistress in a convent, and in any case to 
cease to live with her under the same roof. In reply, Charles 
Edward refused to accept dictation from his subjects and insisted on 
his right to please himself in such matters. ‘“ By what crime, Sir,” 
exclaimed the Jacobite gentleman who had been sent over to 
remonstrate with the Young Chevalier, ‘can your family have drawn 
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down the vengeance of Heaven, since it has visited every branch 
through so many ages?” That question might have been asked of 
every member of the ill-fated house, and it can only be answered by 
glances .at the self-troubled career of each.. Gradually, and even 
rapidly, Charles Edward sank into the lowest depths of habitual in- 
temperance. After his unhappy marriage with the Princess Louisa 
Maximiliana, of Stolberg Goedern, better known as the Duchess ot 
Albany, he did make a feeble effort to escape from his drunken 
excesses. But it was too late. He speedily relapsed into his previous 
degradation, and, being deserted by his consort, was glad to pass once 
more under the influence of his old mistress. It is stated hat in 
the end he was partially reclaimed through her assiduous care and 
tender nursing. Be that as it may, his death in 1788 left his brother, 
Cardinal York, the last representative of the Royal House of Stewart 
and the grateful pensioner of a Hanoverian King of England. 


JAMES HUTTON. 
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BRAIN-TAPPING. 


All men of letters, or of science, all writers well known to the public, are 
constantly tampered with in these days by a class of predaceous and hungry 
fellow-labourers, who may be collectively spoken of as the brain-tappers. .. . 
I do not find fault with all the brain-tappers. Some of them are doing excellent 
service by accumulating facts which could not otherwise be obtained.—Osver 
Wendell Holmes. 


OHN BULL is always grumbling. When he does not grumble 
about the weather, he grumbles about the price of fish, or the 
vagaries of the County Council. This time there is a chorus of 
grumblings about the plague of letters inflicted upon him by his 
friends and admirers. A “quiet worker who now and then pub- 
lishes a book” complained the other day of “a constant stream of 
letters from every part of the world. Two or three hours,” he remarks, 
“are consumed almost every morning in answering letters, till really 
I cannot bear it any longer. There is an unwritten law : could not 
a paragraph be added that it is not to be considered rude to leave 
letters unanswered ? ” 

The burden is taken up by Mr. Andrew Tuer, who complains of 
“the deluge of letters.” Andrew Lang raises the bitter cry of the 
literary gent, and Professor Huxley declares letters the bane of his 
life. ‘ Many people,” he says, “appear to have the notion that I am 
proprietor of a moral and intellectual dry goods store, and can pro- 
vide them at once with an opinion on any topic that interests them 
from my extensive warehouses. I ought, no doubt, to feel the 
delusion an honour ; but, as a fact, it is a dire oppression, and many 
a time makes me wish I had early recollected that wisest of saws, 
Bene qui latuit bene vixit, and never put my name to a line of print.” 

The grievance of heavy letter-bags is not confined to authors. 
The Lord Mayor receives not less than 30,000 letters in the course 
of the year, whilst Mr. Spurgeon is reported to have had as many as 
500 aday. Dr. Parker complains that he is pestered with letters 
from all sorts of people on all conceivable subjects. Popular clergy- 
men, also, seem to be badgered quite as much as authors. Canon 
Liddon was killed by correspondence ; at least, he wore himself out 
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by trying to answer the piles of letters daily inflicted upon him by 
thoughtless admirers. The complaint is chronic, but clergymen 
ought to console themselves by the thought that they only get a 
ripple of what comes like a wave upon editors and Members of 


Parliament. 

Among statesmen, Mr. Gladstone has probably the heaviest 
letter-bag, but he never opens it himself. That task is undertaken by 
some member of his family, only one-tenth of its contents being seen 
by the “Grand Old Man ” himself ; but the replies to this small pro- 
portion make a serious inroad upon his time; for the veteran letter- 
writer scorns the aid of such labour-saving devices as shorthand and 
type-writing. 

Authors in the front rank are equally bombarded with letters, 
which may be divided roughly into four classes : requests for opinions 
on some question, appeals for money or autographs, and introductions 
to editors. The man who wants opinions about public questions 
should never trouble authors. Rather should he apply to Mr. 
McDougallor Sir Wilfrid Lawson, or to some of the many professional 
agitators. Among men who live by their pen, I know but one who 
takes the slightest interest in social or political questions. Authors 
really haven’t time to study questions of the day, even if they had the 
disposition. Week in, week out, from morning to night, they are 
incessantly in the shafts grinding out copy for an insatiable public. 
As a rule, they are nervous, irritable creatures ; for the literary tread- 
mill makes havoc with their digestion, and the sorrows of their 
calling are neither few in number nor small in their results. So far 
as public questions are concerned, they are hardly better informed 
than Dante Gabriel Rossetti. During the French Revolution one of 
his friends burst into Rossetti’s studio with the incredible news, 
“Louis Philippe has ianded in England.” ‘“ Has he?” said Rossetti 
calmly; “ what has he come for?” 

Brain-tapping met with more success in the good old times, when 
leisure was abundant. Southey, for instance, answered every letter 
by return of post, though this good man grumbled at the price he 
had to pay for his popularity. Miss Mitford followed the same rule, 
and so did genial Charles Lamb. But medern authors bear a bad 
reputation as correspondents. ‘Thackeray wrote few letters, and 
Tennyson none. Browning suffered less persecution than the Poet- 
Laureate, but did not ignore all letters. Carlyle hated writing, and 
therefore wrote few letters. On the other hand, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes answers nearly every letter that finds its way to his desk. 
But the prince of correspondents was Charles Dickens, whose kind- 
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ness to inquirers was unbounded. Equally kind-hearted Mr. James 
Payn used to be, but the pressure upon his time has compelled him 
to relinquish letter-writing. Occasionally, however, he is tempted 
to contradict a false rumour, as in the following case, which refers to 
an attack upon his smoking proclivities : 


Mr. Payn will hardly deny that he writes a shockingly bad hand, 
nor will the public be surprised to hear that he recommends authors 
to have their manuscripts type-written before troubling editors with 
them. 

What is the practice of French authors? Zola answers few 
letters ; Daudet none. ‘“ Never answer letters, whether signed or 
unsigned,” is the advice of Georges Ohnet. “If you place yourself 
on a footing to keep up a correspondence with the inquisitive, the 
idle, and the frivolous, your time and energy will be spent in a useless 
bout. If your correspondent should arouse your feelings of delicacy 
by putting a postage-stamp inside his letter, keep the stamp without 
remorse, and give three sous to the first blind man you meet in the 
street.” This kind of generosity has been compared to that of the 
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highwayman, Claude Duval, who pitied the poor so much that he 
robbed the rich in order to help his unfortunate brethren. But there 
is really no comparison between the two cases. The author did not 
steal the stamp ; it was sent gratuitously to him by an unknown 
hand, and he is therefore under no obligation to return it. 

What is the remedy for the plague of letters which afflicts every- 
body? One plan is that which Coleridge adopted of opening none 
and answering none. If you keep them long enough they answer 
themselves, was the poet’s argument; but even this dreamy philosopher 
made a few exceptions in favour of his friends. His general rule 
would, however, be dangerous to apply universally, as it would 
involve many penalties and inconveniences. An illustration of its 
penal side comes from a police court, at which a nobleman was fined 
for keeping four grooms and a gardener without licenses. The 
exciseman gave evidence that the nobleman had given a lot of trouble 
through disregard of notices. The magistrates explained that it was 
the defendant’s practice to throw all his letters into the waste-paper 
basket! Would not this plan commend itself to Mr. Andrew Lang? 

In business houses much inconvenience is caused and great 
expense involved through inattention to letters. The merchant 
ignores a written application for an order from the manufacturer ; 
the shopkeeper treats the tea-merchant in the same way ; and so on 
through every grade of commerce. This indifference to letters is 
largely responsible for the existence of an army of travellers who are 
constantly marching throughout the towns and villages of the United 
Kingdom, and whose salaries have to be paid by the British public. 
This side of commercial life deserves more attention than has yet been 
paid to it ; but, in the face of the fearful competition which prevails, 
it seems hopeless to expect reform. One step in advance would, 
however, be gained if business men would reply to letters, and reply 
promptly. ‘The more general adoption of the typewriter, and a more 
business-like style of letter-writing, would at least enable a busy 
merchant to clear his table day by day, even if it did not benefit the 
general public. 

In private life, a man who does not reply to his letters is generally 
considered discourteous by his correspondents. Their view of the 
matter raises the question whether it is a part of necessary good 
breeding to answer letters at all. Are we really, in the nature of 
things, under the obligation to take a piece of paper and write phrases 
and sentences upon it because it has pleased somebody at a distance 
to spend his time in that manner ? 

“It seems to me,” replies Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, “ that 
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people commit the efror of transferring the subject from the region 
of oral conversation to the region of written intercourse. Ifa man 
asked me the way in the street, it would be rudeness on my part 
not to answer him, because the answer is easily given and costs no 
appreciable time ; but in written correspondence the case is essentially 
different. I am burdened with work ; every hour, every minute of 
my day is apportioned to some definite duty or necessary rest, and 
three strangers make use of the post to ask me questions. To answer 
them I must make references ; however brief the letters may be, they 
will take time ; altogether, the three will consume an hour. 

“ Have these correspondents any right to expect me to work an 
hour for them? Would a cabman drive them about the streets of 
London during an hour for nothing? Would a waterman pull them, 
during an hour, on the Thames for nothing? Would a shoeblack 
brush their boots and trousers an hour for nothing? And why am I 
to serve these men an hour gratuitously, and to be called an ill- 
bred, discourteous person if I tacitly decline to be their servant? 
We owe sacrifices—occasional sacrifices—of this kind to friends and 
relations, and we can afford them to a few, but we are under no obli- 
gation to answer everybody.” 

Apart from the question of courtesy, however, it is good policy 
to reply to everybody, or, at least, acknowledge receipt of letters. 
One way of doing this is to type the replies, and to adopt the suggestion 
of Mr. Andrew Tuer, to begin letters with the signature. What if the 
signature were illegible? Why not print it at the top of the left-hand 
corner? ‘Time might be saved, too, by omitting formalities, such as 
“My dear sir” and “Yours truly,” which are meaningless phrases. 
Reform is certainly needed in the treatment of correspondents, and the 
shortest way out of the difficulty is the introduction of the typewriter 
into the family circle. This would help to solve the problem “ what to 
do with our daughters,” and enable a busy man to keep pace with his 
work, as well as keep in touch with his friends who are anxious about 
his health and want to know whether he likes sugar in his tea or likes 
his wines mixed, or whether he smokes “ Latakia ” or “ Bird’s Eye.” 

The “genial Autocrat” refers to some brain-tappers as doing 
excellent service by accumulating facts which could not otherwise be 
obtained. An illustration of this truth occurs in “ Study and 
Stimulants,” which I had the misfortune to publish a few years ago. 
I use the word “misfortune” because the book was a_ failure. 
Editors of daily newspapers stole all the plums out of it, leaving only 
the pie-crust, which nobody would buy. 

An application of this idea of “ brain-tapping ” to other questions 
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has been attempted, but has not met with much success. Nor can 
success be expected under such circumstances, and under modern 
conditions of literary labour. It takes an author all his time to grind 
his own corn without troubling himself about other people’s ; and, 
however good-natured he may be, he finds it hard to combine 
courtesy with sincerity in replying to appeals for money or writing 
opinions concerning manuscripts. The answer of Théophile Gautier 
is, therefore, the answer of all authors to unknown correspondents : 
* You must not ask a carpenter to plane planks to amuse himself.” 


A. ARTHUR READE. 
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EVERY-DAY ATHENS. 


ASTING has been, and is, considered by some people to 

exercise a certain alterative effect over the juices of the 

body, whereby the soul becomes freed to a certain extent from the 

grosser influences of the flesh and more appreciative of the beautiful, 
no matter what form it assumes. 

Supposing this theory to be correct, we were—whether volun- 
tarily or not is beside the question—undoubtedly going to work the 
right way to become ardent admirers of Athens—of that city where 
the colours of nature and art vie with each other to produce the 
finest effect in the picture as a whole. 

We had arrived early one morning at the Pirzeus in an Hellenic 
steamer from Syra, and fecling that after a very stormy night at sea 
one would have every right to claim a breakfast rather more substan- 
tial than a Greek one—a very small cup of black coffee and a glass of 
water—which was the only sort of apology for a breakfast to be 
obtained on board, we had suddenly resclved upon walking to 
Athens, some five miles distant, and breakfasting there at any English 
or French restaurant which we might happen to come across ; for at 
this period our knowledge of Modern Greek of any kind was so 
literally x7 that to obtain food of any sort it would have been 
necessary to go through a series of unstudied sadleaux vivants. 

Nor was this plan by any means a bad one, for on a first visit to 
Athens, by walking or driving from the Pirzeus instead of taking the 
quicker sithirothromos * (railway) you gain more time to absorb and 
assimilate the beauties of the exquisite panorama which lies unfolded 
before you, and which, in all seasons—in fair and in foul weather— 
resembles nothing and no other place but itself. No, mot even 
Edinburgh ! 

It is a walk in which there is but little danger of losing your 
way ; with the mighty landmarks of the Acropolis and Mount Lyca- 
bettus to indicate the whereabouts of both the Ancient and Modern 
quarters of the town, a map is hardly wanted, and the attention can 
be directed to the thousand and one objects around one that clamour 
for a glance. 

* The Greek words in this article are for the most part spelt phonetically. 
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The road from the Pirzeus, which, in the height of summer is 
almost ankle-deep in white dust, passes on its way to the capital 
through the Eleusian Groves, where a glimpse is caught of the 
course of the Ilissus, a narrow stream, generally dry or semi-dry, 
unless in the rainy season. The traffic along this road is considerable : 
officers driving out on business to and from the Port in their 
uniforms, much like those of the French, strings of mules and mule- 
carts carrying produce from the various markets, and wayfarers in 
nondescript dresses which it would require a thorough knowledge of 
the Greek Isles and Provinces for miles round to assign to their 
proper localities, all come and go deliberately ; no signs of the high 
pressure of modern life hereabouts, unless exception is taken to the 
presence of the railway near at hand, which makes its way through 
groves of olives, vineyards, and aloe hedges to the station of 
Phaleron, the great bathing resort of Athens in the summer time. 
This absence of vwsh is most strikingly manifest in even the principal 
streets of Athens : in this respect it resembles a county town ; and in 
much the same way as a wayfarer on entering a county town 
receives vivid impressions of all sorts of trivialities, so would he, 
arriving by the Pirzeus Road, find himself engaged in some absurd 
little speculation of which he is ashamed when he realises where he 
is, and what castle in the air it is that is so intensely outlined against 
the sky. On entering a London suburb, the spirit of London meets 
you, takes possession of you, and hurries you on in thought to meet 
the millions in its bosom ; on entering the outskirts of Ashens, it is 
the Spirit of the Past which you encounter, and which carries you 
back so far that the wearied mind turns and reposes in the present, 
in keeping with the things animate and inanimate in its vicinity. 

However, it must not be deduced from this externally placid 
aspect of the city that its inhabitants develop the same characteristic, 
beyond the fact of their moderate capabilities for work, for probably 
to no other nation in Europe would they yield the precedence in 
their extraordinary fire of speech and vigorously dramatic gestures— 
their language and their temperament lend themselves to the display 
of an unstudied oratory, which, from the very fact of its being natural 
and unacquired, has all the greater potency. 

Pity it is that such a gift should not be more fully used for the 
advancement of the nation and the diffusion of knowledge, instead 
of being, as in most instances, expended in discussing questions of 
paltry party politics, in which names and intrigues hold a —— 
place than principle. 

Politics are the passion of all classes in Athens, and indeed 
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throughout Greece generally ; they form an inexhaustible topic of 
conversation amongst this democratic people, of which they never 
weary, but which is so confined and restricted to local names and 
ambitions that it requires a long residence amongst them to be able 
to comprehend the drift of their discussions as to the qualifications 
or disqualifications of Xirios (Mr.) to receive their votes, or 
as to the merits or demerits of a Delyannis or a Tricoupis. 

To further fully comprehend this excessive appetite for all that 
bears directly or indirectly upon the e&/ogaz, or elections, it must be 
remembered that Athens is the forcing-house of numerous papers, 
the greater portion of the subject-matter in which is directed to 
political matters; also, that there are very few Greeks who have not 
a personal interest, if not for themselves, yet for a connection, in which 
party sball secure office. 

This phase of the Athenian, as well as national, life is brought 
strongly to notice at any of the numerous Aapheneia, or coffee-houses, 
that are entered. These places of refreshment, which are enormously 
patronised by the Greeks, are almost exclusively reserved for the 
consumption of the tiny cups of black coffee, either very sweet, sweet 
or unsweetened, which are served to the customer with a glass of cold 
water, from which he takes a sip to cleanse the palate, preparatory to 
disposing of the little cupful and a cigarette. The Athenian, generally 
speaking, is strongly addicted to cigarette smoking, and with the aid 
of tobacco in this form, and coffee or mastic or raki, is always ready for 
his politics or a quiet game of dominoes. At certain hours of the 
day, these cafés are crowded to repletion, and present a picture of 
quiet enjoyment, comfort, and cleanliness that the oleograph portraits 
of the Royal Family of the Hellenes, always present in cafés and 
restaurants in this part of the world, survey from their position “on 
the line” of the surrounding walls ; other works of art and fancy, 
usually visible in these resorts, are wondrous creations, which 
apparently represent the latest efforts to attain the ideal, in the form 
of presentments of Turkish ouvis, whose plump, well-fed bodies are 
almost caricatures to a Western eye, so obtrusively obese are they. 

The Athenians, it must be admitted, have every right to be proud 
of their xenothocheia, both on the score of comfort and of reasonable 
charges, for even the most rigid student in the science of economy 
could hardly find fault with a tariff which, to begin at the respectable 
but not aristocratic class of restaurant, would provide him with a 
plain dinner of soup, fish, roast, salad, a bottle of wine, and table 
accessories, for a sum rather below than over a shilling of our 
English money. Nor would this low charge necessitate his entering 
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any place where unclean linen or objectionable society might make 
themselves unpleasantly apparent ; on the contrary, he would find 
table-cloths of an immaculate whiteness, and nothing more offensive 
in the shape of fellow diners than perhaps an aristocratic-looking 
peasant in his handsome national costume of the /oustanella, and 
the deportment and equanimity of whom would be by no means 
affected by the—to him—unaccustomed splendours of pier-glasses, 
knives and forks. Not that it is suggested that he, as well as other 
diners in such resorts may not indulge in certain eccentricities at the 
table, but that such deviations from our usual gastronomic routine 
would not jar on the average Englishman’s susceptibilities any more 
than conduct to be witnessed at higher-class establishments. 

A most striking feature in these restaurants, and indeed in all 
other business resorts, no matter what trade they may carry on, is 
the complete effacement of women-—they are literally not to be seen, 
and but rarely in the streets, except at certain hours, or when un- 
avoidably forced out by the exigencies of work. To see the fair 
Athenians, it is necessary to look above the shops, where they may 
be perceived sitting at their windows, working or gazing at the 
passers-by below, who pursue their ordinary avocations with apparently 
no desire or even thought of the loss of beauty their otherwise 
richly adorned capital can proudly claim. 

So much indoor life and want of exercise is probably responsible 
for the prevalence of a sometimes far from graceful embonpoint 
amongst the Maids of Athens, but even this is not a fault in the eyes 
of their kindred of the sterner sex—a fault ! nay, a beauty, from a 
Greek point of view. 

The street life and scenery of Athens may be broadly divided 
into two zones: the more ancient quarter lying round and about 
the hill of the Parthenon ; and the modern, with its broad streets, 
Parisian-like in aspect and design, nestling at the base of Lycabettus, 
crowned by its white chapel of St. George. 

The absence of bustle noticeable in the streets of ‘Athens, and 
due in part, as mentioned above, to the temperament of its occupants 
and other causes, is fully made amends for to the artistic eye by the 
variety, and one is tempted to say splendour, of the dresses and 
bearing of the pedestrians. Colour, design, form, all lend themselves 
in a willing co-operation to adorning and embellishing the life that 
stirs and has its being beneath a sky whose unclouded brilliancy 
would at times seem to be carved out of the blue splendour of the 
gold-streaked labrador stone. The one colour that is rarely to be 
met with in this sun-bathed spot is the fresh, moist green of the 
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northern climates—the tint that refreshes and rests the eye, fatigued 
by a too-constant stream of the vitalising sunlight. 

Amidst the wealth of costumes, both of Greek and other nation- 
alities, pre-eminent by its grace and snowy whiteness is the foustanella, 
a skirt which, adapting itself to every movement of its wearers, sets 
off their fine forms to the greatest possible advantage, and makes the 
traveller regret that such a splendid garb should be doomed to a slow 
extinction by the artistically more vulgar, if more convenient, trousers. 
In some of these billowy skirts, as much as five-and-twenty yards of 
linen are used to produce the requisite effect under the gay-coloured 
coats, embroidered and embellished in some cases with gold lace, and 
further decorated and completed by the other accessories of the 
costume, including arms of various periods, for flintlocks are not yet 
extinct eis tin Ellatha (in Greece). 

With the exception of an occasional fight or a bad drain, there is 
not much to offend the senses in these every-day scenes : one comes 
acress but few in proportion to the population who cannot say 
aklathi, for the Greeks have it as a saying that a man who can say 
‘pear ” in his native language is zof intoxicated : a test well worthy of 
a trial by any individual who feels that he has supped “ not wisely, 
but too well.” 

But stay ; there is a reverse to every picture, even to such gay 
scenes as these, and here it is grim, solemn, self-evident Death— 
Death, the relentless pursuer of all living beings, who now and 
again passes sulleniy through these pleasure-loving Greeks, who 
make way for his poor, rigid-faced victim to once more and for the 
last time visit his accustomed haunts. 

The corpses, according to custom, are carried, feet foremost, on 
a low hand-bier, through the streets to the cemetery, with the faces 
uncovered, and preceded by the priests of the Greek Church, who 
chant in a monotone certain prayers used on such occasions ; the 
relatives who follow are sometimes on foot, sometimes in carriages, 
according to the rank of the deceased. Such a procession comes 
upon one in the nature of a shock, till custom reconciles one to it, 
and to the helpless motion of the poor feet that seem to jolt up and 
down under the influence of the swift progression of the bearers, who 
are relieved at intervals on their way to the cemetery. 

The cemetery in this city—the approach to which is through a 
long avenue of cypress trees, which, with their trunks bared of 
branches for some feet above the ground, and their slightly artificial 
appearance, recall strongly to mind the miniature trees enclosed in 
children’s boxes of Swiss toys—is interesting not only on account of 
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its resemblance to Pére la Chaise in its general plan and design, but 
also for its specimens of modern sculpture. It has been a languidly 
contested question whether it is permissible for the sculptor, in 
executing a work from the life, to clothe his creation in the garments 
in vogue at the date of such a production, or whether he should 
adopt the more classical and conventional type of robe used for ail 
figures, of no matter what period. Most visitors to this cemetery 
will probably from the ocular demonstration afforded here by various 
figures in white marble, be tempted to agree with the numerically 
larger school who hold the latter of these opinions, and will be even 
disagreeably impressed by the vu/garity that such an adherence to 
an ever-changing fashion produces, when faithfully delineated in all 
the purity of white marble. 

But to leave a slightly abstruse subject, let us, as a preliminary 
to glancing at some of the principal streets of Athens, imagine our- 
selves at the terminus of the Pirzeus railway, which, oddly Eset, is 
not so out of place from an artistic point of view in its proximity to 
the Parthenon and numerous other towering monuments that signa. 
lise in lofty dumb show the march of time. Soengrained are these 
monuments in the life of Athens—so much are they a portion of the 
still life of the place—that when modern progress and its achieve- 
ments dashes with its ever-heightening waves against their broad 
bases, they do but throw the surges back with an accompanying 
spray of contrast that only serves to mark the extent of the powers 
of the Past and the Present that here confront one another in 
mutual harmlessness. 

Past the station runs one of the main streets of Athens, “i othos 
Ermou,” which is prolonged to the Place de la Constitution, meeting at 
right angles in its course “i othes Aiolou ” ; this latter, proceeding 
in a more or less direct line from the Tower of the Winds to the 
mareia tie ‘Opovoiac (Place de la Concorde), is one of the main 
arteries of Athens, and carries its blue blood to the village of 
Cephissia, embowered amidst its olive trees. Hermes Street con- 
tains the church of the Agia Triada, outside which on various 
festal and other occasions, groups of small boys may be seen, busily 
tugging at the rope that rouses the bell ensconced in its diminutive 
belfry above. We presume that during the recent elections they were 
conspicuous for a short period by their absence ; for on occasions 
when the elections are to the fore, the churches become transformed 
into polling booths, and the usually presiding priests become part of 
an excited audience not gathered together for religious purposes. 
This channel of communication, like most of the others in this older 
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portion of Athens, possesses but an apology for a broad, well-laid 
pavement ; indeed, he who walks not warily is liable to be brought 
to mother earth, not alone by an ill-conditioned footpath, but by the 
aid, here and there, of a yawning cellar, or sudden step, trying both 
to the nerves and spinal column. 

At the cross roads close to the Bazaar we are in one of the 
fashionable lounges, where “ Young Athens” (and Elderly as well) 
is in the habit of amusing itself in the approved style of the Parisian 
Jianeur. 

On approaching closer and yet closer to the Place de la Constitu- 

ion, our countrymen and foreigners generally, in the season, become 
noticeable on their way to and fro from such resorts as the Hotel 
d’Angleterre or that of the Grande Bretagne, whose substantial fronts 
combine to form nearly two sides of this square, and those which 
face the Palace of the Heir-Apparent, who can with but little diffi- 
culty transpose himself to the Royal residence, situated directly in 
front of the termination of Hermes Street. 

The ordinary pedestrian has every opportunity of seeing the Royal 
Family of Greece, who, secure in the loyalty of their people, may 
frequently be seen walking about the capital in a homely fashion, 
which is attractive from its absence of affectation. 

There is nothing especially noteworthy about the plain white 
facade of the Royal Palace; the most gorgeous object generally 
within its vicinity is one of the Royal servants in knee-breeches, 
which suggest Pall Mall. 

A handsome street is the Rue des Philhellénes, which debouches 
on to the square hard by the residence of the Heir-Apparent ; down 
its centre runs the railway to Phaleron, and, with a train puffing its 
heavy length along past the trees which fringe its edges and serve to 
shade the neighbouring handsome dwellings, it has an American 
aspect, derived from its combined uniformity and utility. 

It is pleasant in the cool of the evening to see the orderly crowds 
promenading, chatting, and scanning one another along this road, 
whose name recalls the gallant band who bled and fought for Greece 
—to turn to the Square and see the Athenians pacing backwards and 
forwards on a constitutional—if they have ever soared to the idea of 
such an exercise, which, in this case, would necessitate a turn about 
every hundred yards or so. 

As an instance of the social good-fellowship so characteristic of 
this people, an incident occurs to my mind which, in its simplicity, 

is somewhat refreshing, and to which one would imagine the life of 
a city would be antagonistic. Seated on an open-air bench in one 
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of the great squares, and delivering oneself to the musings prompted 
by the environment, I was silently presented by a neighbouring 
stranger, with whom I had previously had no conversation, with a 
roast chestnut and a Aa/f, both of which had been carefully peeled 
for my acceptance. Whatever may be the acknowledged character 
of the Athenians or the Greeks in general, this much, as a traveller 
and sojourner amongst them, one may in all truth say, and that is, 
that in Athens, amongst the much-abused Athenians, personally we 
met with no attempt at extortion, or anything but courtesy and kind- 
ness and a keen interest in all pertaining to foreigners and their lands 
beyond the seas ; furthermore, a wonderful tact on the part of all 
classes in helping and concealing any deficiencies in the stranger, 
arising from want of sufficient knowledge of the language or 
customs. 

Two other handsome streets which issue into this well-known 
Place de la Constitution, and which, running in parallel lines, are 
eventually received by the palm-adorned Place de la Concorde, are 
the well-known Rue du Stade and Boulevard de I’Université, these 
two again being on a level throughout their course with the Boulevard 
de l’Académie. All three boulevards are noteworthy from the 
numerous handsome edifices, both public and private, that adorn 
their footways. Chief and most important amongst the former is the 
House of the Delegates, situated in the Rue du Stade, and the—of 
course—political battle-ground of the leading Greek statesmen, who 
fight to the bitter end for their various schemes of Hellenic and Pan- 
hellenic policy, or until commanded to “hold” by such a royal 
mandate as that which lately called upon Kipwe¢ Delyannis to resign 
his portfolio. Here, in many a sonorous, far-sounding period, is to 
be heard the flower of Modern Greek oratory, delivered in the Hel- 
lenic language with all the fire of gesture and-intonation that belong 
to the speakers by right of their descent, and which, in scope of 
vocabulary and harmony, contrasts right royally with the Romaic 
language, which is more especially the language of the provinces, 
islands, and more unlettered Greeks. 

These latter, peasants as they are by education and mode of life, 
still, in at least one respect, are men of the world, inasmuch as they 
take everything as it comes—Athenian wealth, magnificence, luxury, 
do not betray them into undignified expressions of surprise, as very 
often is the way with our country cousins, when they find themselves 
in London. Doubtless, they are more at home in the older quarter 
of Athens, in their chosen marketing haunts around the agora 
(market), or at the bazaar; but should they be called to more aristo- 
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cratic surroundings on business or pleasure, they will suffer no loss of 
equanimity thereby. 

The bazaar alluded to above offers a quaint, thoroughly Greek 
scene, with its double row of low shops, whose windowless fronts give 
one glimpses of stores of such varied articles as crimson sarouchia, 
or Greek boots, with other specimens of brightly-coloured leather- 
work, in the shape of water-bottles, sé/akat for carrying arms, &c.; 
and a thousand and one articles to which it would be difficult to put 
an English name, much more a Greek one. Then, again, there are the 
busy tailors, with their stock of foustanel/ai, and gay-coloured jackets, 
who ply their trade amidst a din which discloses its origin, on one’s 
way being pursued, by bringing into view manufacturers of cruel- 
looking knives that seem to want but little encouragement to develop 
into well-grown swords. In other quarters, a strong, oily, and fish- 
like odour proceeds from provision merchants, whose tubs of 
shrivelled black olives, pickled chunks of fish, and strong white cheese, 
do not at first sight look very appetising. But “ the appetite comes 
whilst eating,” and no apology is needed for their redolent presence. 
The same scene of bargaining, of busy humanity, is met with in and 
around the market, where, in addition to the goods displayed in the 
bazaar, the fruits of the South lie piled in heaps that relieve the 
duskiness of the somewhat sombre hall. 

Both business and pleasure in Athens are subject to certain 
limitations imposed by the seasons with rather more rigour than in the 
cities of the North ; thus, in the great heat of the summer, when the 
thermometer goes up to 100° and more in the shade, and the white dust 
holds undisputed sway over all, most work that can be performed 
before ro or 11 o'clock in the morning, or any time after 3 in the 
afternoon, is executed within these limits, and the throng bent on 
pleasure taking appear more especially to patronise the favourite 
cafés in the cool of the evening. 

In spite of the power exerted by the clerk of the weather, the 
discussion of climatic probabilities is not entered upon as a matter of 
daily conversation, so that when an Ang/os, bent on politely opening 
or continuing a dialogue, remarks, “ What lovely weather it is!” or, 
“Do you think it will rain?” his English idiom is received by a 
puzzled silence or a frank expression of ignorance as to the future 
rarely, if ever, by a guess as to what is so much more determined 
and less variable than with us at home. 

The better cl: ss of shops in Athens show evident traces of Western 
fashions and goods; France coming to the front in luxuries and 
millinery, and England supplying all the more solid appurtenances of 
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civilised daily life, a glance at which latter is sufficient to make the 
drachma notes burn in the pocket with an uneasy heat that tends to 
force to its maturity the delicate flower of a bargain, for the “ fixed 
price” is not, as yet, quite general in these houses of commerce. 
Dotted here and there in some of the principal business streets are 
small market stalls, sometimes perambulatory, sometimes permanent, 
on the counters of which are displayed brightly-coloured oleographs 
of Saints of the Greek Church, with Russian lettering, that appeal to 
the religious instincts of the peasant “up at the Metropolis” ; also 
pink wooden-handled knives calculated to charm any ordinary boy, 
at their price of 10 lepta (1d.) each. 

As in most continental towns, the civilian element of the popula- 
tion is largely diluted by the presence of the military, who seem to 
be the proud possessors of almost as many officers as men, and 
whose ranks would not be so largely recruited were it not for that 
bugbear of the peasant, the conscription. The most striking uniform 
worn by any special regiment is perhaps that donned by the Evzonais, 
who are equipped in the /fowstane//a and crimson Greek fez, with its 
long black or blue silk tassel ; but they lose a great deal of their 
smart soldier-like appearance when constrained by stress of weather 
to assume their blue regulation overcoat, which descends to the 
knee, and so hides all the rakish effects of the white skirt. Some 
Greeks affirm, and others deny, that their nation would be the better 
for the abolishment of an army which is at present so numericaily 
inferior to those of other Pcwers as to be but of little real use polliti- 
cally situated as Greece is ; but perhaps its real razson détre is to be 
found in the aspirations of the Pan-hellenic party, which its very 
existence serves to flatter. 

For both military and civilians there is but a scant supply of 
“amusements ” as represented by music and the drama, for the very 
good and sufficient reason that where the demand is but slight the 
supply cannot reasonably be expected to be very great. This does 
not necessarily imply that what they possess is unattractive, for surely 
a more naturally poetic theatre than the one at Phaleron, situated 
facing the deep-tinted sea and open to the softly-blowing evening 
zephyrs, can hardly be imagined. No! the Athenians do not want 
to be “amused” as we understand the word ; from their point of 
view, an open-air seat at a café, with the attendant political chit-chat, 
has an engrossing charm about it sufficient to occupy the liveliest 
imagination. 

In taking leave of Athens, the seat of so many memories of the 
Past—a Past that still lives in her glorious temples—one cannot help 
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contrasting her claims to our admiration with that other giant of the 
ancient world—Rome, the City of the Seven Hills—Rome, whose 
fascinations gather increasing power over the educated mind the 
more they are scanned and the more familiar they become, yet which 
labours under the one disadvantage of a site that can inno way 
and from no point of view present the aggregate of her glories in the 
unrivalled majesty of plain and temple-crowned rock that meet the 
eye surveying the shrine of Pallas Athene. 

A scene of solemnity and beauty that appeals to the senses of 
even those who have left unturned the pages of bygone ages, a scene 
that Zer se satisfies the soul and requires no Roman guide to refer to 
history in order to explain its loveliness, for its splendours are there 
before the eye. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 





BENEDICTUS SPINOZA, 
1632-1677. 


URING the time of the Thirty Years War, when Roman 
Catholics and Protestants bore deadly weapons against each 
other, and flourishing towns and villages in Central Europe were 
pillaged by a savage soldiery, a true prince of peace in the realm of 
philosophy, Baruch, or—as he afterwards latinised this Hebrew 
name—Benedictus Spinoza, was born in Amsterdam on the 24th of 
November, 1632. He was the only son of highly respectable, though 
not wealthy parents, who with other coreligionists had fled from 
Spain to the free Dutch States. In 1492 Spain had expelled 800,000 
of her most industrious and intelligent inhabitants ; and, as Geiger 
remarks, “it is more than a mere freak of history that on the day of 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Christopher Columbus set sail 
to discover a new world of freedom.” Since that day no Jews were 
allowed to live in the Pyrenean peninsula, unless they accepted, or 
at least feigned, Christianity. These new Christians or Marranos ! 
i.é., the accursed, as they were called, attained high positions in 
church and state ; there were among them canons, bishops, and 
judges ; even members of the royal family were said to have Jewish 
blood in their veins. Isaac Disraeli, the father of Lord Beaconsfield, 
in his “ Genius of Judaism,” tells us a significant story concerning 
this relationship. When last century the King of Portugal renewed 
the edict that Jews should wear yellow hats as a badge of distinction, 
the Liberal Minister, Pombal, who had banished the Jesuits from 
Portugal, one morning brought three yellow hats into the king’s 
reception-room, and when the astonished monarch asked what they 
were for, the Minister replied that he wished to execute the royal 
decree, and, therefore, brought one yellow hat for his majesty, 
another for the grand inquisitor, and a third for himself, as they all 
descended from Jews. The Marranos were safe as long as they were 
not found out, otherwise their lives were forfeited. If the Holy 
?The word is derived from the expression ‘‘ maran-atha,” in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, 
where the Aramaic words meaning ‘‘ the Lord has come” are used in connection 
with a curse. 
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Inquisition got hold of them, imprisonment, torture, and the stake 
awaited them. Their only means of escape was a speedy flight to 
foreign countries, such as North Africa, Italy, Turkey, and more 
especially Holland, where they found a new home. The conse- 
quence of that barbarous expulsion was that Spain, so richly endowed 
by nature, lost all commercial, industrial, and political importance ; 
whilst Holland, which shook off the yoke of Spanish oppression in 
1572, though naturally poor, attained through the addition of those 
Spanish immigrants, a high state of power and affluence which to this 
day bears its rich fruits. No less than four thousand Jewish families 
of Spanish-Portuguese descent resided in Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century. At this time of continental antisemitism and 
Jew-baiting, it does one good to read of the brotherly feeling that 
existed between Christians and Jews in Holland two hundred years 
ago. The former contributed towards the erection of the fine 
synagogue in Amsterdam, and took part in its consecration in 1675, 
as if they were coreligionists. Gutzkow, the well-known German 
poet, extols this brotherhood in his tragedy of Uriel Acosta! in 
these words : 


Well, well, if this free republic of Holland 

Does not hate our people nor cruelly persecute us, 

As in Spain, in Portugal, on the Danube and the Rhine, 
The reason is firstly, I think, because people 

Who like these, honour so much the Bible, 

And draw their faith from that holy fountain, 

Honour us too, who in dark heathen times 

Have kept up burning the sempiternal lamp 

Of the revelation of the only one eternal God ; 

Honour us further as witnesses of promised salvation, 
As descendants of David from whom their Saviour sprang, 
Himself a Jew. 

Secondly, speaks for us in this land of dykes, the blood 
From which sprouted the young freedom of this land. 
For every people that itself has learned 

How heavy the yoke of oppression weighs, 

Will not persecute others from blind prejudice. 

The Dutch beat their chains into swords, 

And to forge, from swords crowned with victory, 
Chains for oppression and slavery, that indeed 

No noble minded people ever will attempt. 


Under such auspices the culture, knowledge, and literary activity 


1 Uriel de Costa, a relation of Spinoza, born in Lisbon in 1590, was treasurer 
of the collegiate church at Oporto, fled with his parents to Holland, where he 
returned to the ancestral faith ; but being excommunicated on account of his free 
thinking, he shot himself in 1640. 
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of those Jewish exiles produced many thinkers, theologians, poets, 
mathematicians, and learned physicians; brought up in excellent 
schools. The one in Amsterdam, known by the name of Talmud 
Thora, z.e., study of the law, consisted of seven classes, which led up 
from the elementary to the highest stages of learning. The subjects 
taught in the advanced classes were Hebrew grammar, Talmud, and 
philosophy. To this school Spinoza was sent at an early age, and 
with his extraordinary mental capabilities he soon became one of its 
prominent scholars, Gutzkow represents him as a boy eight years 
old addressing Uriel Acosta, thus : 

Come, uncle, let us draw conclusions, 

Ask questions, I have splendid answers ; 

Only the questions I think I yet lack, 

With others they say, it is the opposite way. 

Saul Morteira and Isaac Aboab, the Talmudists, were Spinoza’s 
teachers in Rabbinical subjects ; the renowned scholar and writer, 
Manasseh ben Israel, who in 1656 successfully pleaded before 
Cromwell for the readmission of the Jews to England after their 
400 years’ banishment, taught him Hebrew grammar and philosophy. 
His father, Michael Spinoza, who wished him to study divinity, 
instructed him in the knowledge of human nature, and showed 
him not to mistake superstition for solid piety. He once sent him, 
we are told, when he was yet but ten years old, to collect money 
which a woman owed him. When the boy entered her room, she 
was just engaged in saying prayers. She beckoned him to wait 
until she had finished her devotions. When this was done, Spinoza 
delivered his message. Having counted the money on the table she 
took it in her hand and said, “ Here is what I owe your father ; may 
you be some day as pious a man as he is; he has never deviated 
from the faith, and heaven will bless you if you become like him.” 
Then she was going to put the money in his purse, but discerning 
in her face features of false piety against which his father had 
warned him, he put the money on the table and counted it in spite of 
her remonstrances. He found that two ducats were wanting, which 
the pious woman had let fall into a drawer through a slit in the table. 

Thus the boy grew up the pride of his parents and an honour 
to the school which equipped him with much knowledge. One 
subject, however, classic languages, the Jewish youths were not 
taught, as heathen and christian books were written in them from 
which it was feared heretic views might be imbibed. Graetz in his 
“History of the Jews” relates that Moses Zacut, a learned Rabbi of the 
seventeenth century, imposed upon himself a forty days’ fast, because 
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in his youth he had learnt Latin, “ the language of the devil.” But 
Latin was the tongue of the scholars, and no learned intercourse 
was possible without it. Spinoza felt the want of it, and when his 
uncle De Silva, a prominent physician, interceded on his behalf, his 
father allowed him to learn it, for with his great Talmudic knowledge it 
was thought that Spinoza would not receive any harm from the 
heathen language, which he then studied under the tuition of Van 
den Ende, a physician, a linguist, and a freethinker. Spinoza’s love 
affair with Clara Maria, his Latin teacher’s daughter, must be relegated 
to the realm of fiction of which Berthold Auerbach, the novelist and 
translator of Spinoza’s works into German, made good use in his 
fine psychological novel entitled ‘Spinoza: a Thinker’s Life.” 
Spinoza’s love was not to be that of a young lady, but of a higher 
ideal—that of philosophy. Through the acquaintance of Van den 
Ende, he was not only brought in contact with classics, but also with 
prominent scholars of the time. He soon became so efficient in 
Latin that he could read the works of Cartesius which contained the 
then dominant philosophy. He also learned Greek, but his know- 
ledge of it was only moderate, as he himself tells us in his theological 
political treatise (ch. x.). 

As Spinoza founded his philosophy upon Cartesius, a few remarks 
concerning the latter must be made. Cartesius, or Descartes, a 
Frenchman, born in 1596, resided for a number of years in Holland, 
and invited by Queen Christine of Sweden, went to Stockholm in 
1649, where he died in the following year. He is the father of 
modern philosophy. According to him there are two substances of 
which the whole consists, (a) extension, (4) thought. These form a 
dualism with two separate essences of mind and matter, which are 
independent of each other; mind is independent of matter as God of 
the world ; but how do we know that mind or we ourselves exist ! 
Cartesius says by our thinking, or, as he expresses it in a Latin 
formula which has since become renowned, “cogito, ergo sum,” “I 
think, therefore I am.” Thus as we think God, He must exist. 
Schiller criticises this view in one of his fine epigrams : 

MASTER. Cogito, ergo sum: I think and am therefore existing, 
If the one be but true, th’ other is sure to be so. 


DIscIPLE. Well, but who would always be thinking ? 
Often I was, and thought of nothing at all. 


The study of the Cartesian system, more especially of the Jewish 
Arabic philosophy of Ibn Gebirol 1021-1070, Yehuda Halevi 1086- 
1142, Ibn Ezra 1088-1167, Maimonides 1135-1204, Gersonides 
1288-1345, Chasdai Crescas 1340-1410, made Spinoza a philosopher 
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of the first rank, who excelled all his predecessors in acuteness and 
consequence of thought.' Graetz justly remarks, “the Jewish race 
had once more produced a profound thinker, who was destined 
thoroughly to heal man from his accustomed perverseness and errors, 
and show him a new way to better understand the connection 
between earth and heaven, the relation between body and mind. 
As in ancient times his ancestor Abraham who (according to tradi- 
tion) destroyed his father’s idols, so now Spinoza attempted on the 
one hand to demolish all idols and delusions before which mankind 
had hitherto bent their knees in thoughtless fear, and on the other 
hand endeavoured to reveal a God, not throning in inaccessible 
heights, but dwelling in man’s inner-self. The effect of this revela- 
tion, like that of a thunderstorm, was overwhelming and destructive, 
but at the same time purifying and refreshing.” 

Let us now cast a glance at Spinoza’s philosophy ; we do not 
pretend to give an exhaustive description or criticism, impossible 
within the limit of an article, but we will give a short sketch of his 
system which is known by the name of pantheism. Spinoza’s deepest 
philosophic thoughts are laid down in his “ Ethics,” his chief work, 
which was only published after his death. It is constructed in a 
geometrical form, and consists of definitions, axioms, propositions 
and corollaries. Like a palace built of marble squares hewn and 
adjusted with mathematical exactness, it stands there erected and 
demands our highest respect. Every philosopher starts from the 
origin of things, from the first cause, and asks, what is God? Con- 
trary to Cartesius, who had separated mind and matter as two 
independent substances, Spinoza conceives the two as one. According 
to him God or mind is not above, beside or separated from the 
universe or nature, but in nature.?_ God is the Ail as the All is God. 
He is the sum of all, the one and all, the tv cai way of Greek 
philosophy, so that God and the All are one and the same, ze. one 
substance. ‘The Allis the comprehension of mind and matter, ot 
subject and object, which taken together form one perfectly absolute 
self-sustained substance or true existence. In other words thought 
and extension are only two particular aspects, or, as Spinoza calls 
them, “ attributes,” of the one infinite eternal substance. True, there 
is an infinite number of attributes in God, but only two of them, 


' It is the great merit of Joel to have proved Spinoza’s indebtedness to the 
Judzo-Arabic philosophy, which Pollock acknowledges, whilst Martineau makes 
too light of it. 

? Spinoza formally distinguishes between ‘‘ natura naturans,” the active sub- 
stance with its attributes, and ‘‘ natura naturata,” the passive modes or accidents. 
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thought and extension, are perceivable forman. These two attributes 
manifest themselves in innumerable modi or accidents which consti- 
tute the visible world of phenomena. Thus the three terms sub- 
stance, attribute and mode, are the three hinges on which Spinoza’s 
system turns. If we now in particular ask, what is the nature of the 
substance, Spinoza replies, “ By substance I understand that which 
exists in itself and is conceived by itself, z.¢.,a something the concep- 
tion of which does not need for its formation the conception of 
another thing.” (Ethics I. Def. 3.) Not limited by either space or 
time this substance is infinite and eternal, or what we are used to 
understand by the term of God, which Spinoza defines thus: “ By 
God I mean a being absolutely infinite, ze. a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes each of which expresses eternal and infinite essence.” 
(Ethics I. Def. 6.) The circumstance that the ineffable holy name 
of God in the Hebrew Bible expressed by the tetragrammaton Yahvé 
includes existence and eternity among its foremost qualities, already 
pointed out by the Jewish-Arabic philosophy, makes us believe that 
Spinoza made use of this in his definition of God. It will not be 
out of place to note here that in his theological political treatise, 
chap. x., he sums up the biblical articles of belief in this way : “ There 
is a Supreme Being who loves justice and charity, all men must 
obey Him in order to be saved, and worship Him by showing justice 
and charity towards their neighbours.” 

The existence of God is demonstrated by Spinoza in this wise. 
Existence, he says, belongs to God’s essence, as necessarily as it 
follows from the nature of a triangle that its three angles are equal 
to two right angles, or 180 degrees. We can have of God as clear 
an idea as of a triangle, but we cannot conceive an image of Him, 
for He is too great for our conception. Weare here reminded of the 
second Biblical Commandment, “Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image.” In a letter to an anonymous friend, Spinoza 
expresses this further. He writes: ‘‘To your question whether I 
have of God as clear an idea as I have of a triangle, I reply in the 
negative. For we are not able to imagine God, though we can 
understand Him. You must also here observe that I do not assert 
that I thoroughly know God, but that I understand some of His 
attributes, not all nor the greater part ; and it is evident that my 
ignorance of very many does not hinder the knowledge I have of 
some.” Characterising Spinoza’s idea of God, Gutzkow makes the 
young philosopher, who has plucked some flowers, utter these words : 


The flowers I leave here, they are withered, 
And do you know how I distinguish them, 
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The flowers there on the stock and the withered ones here ? 
The former represent ideas, the latter conceptions, 

There the creator thinks, here man conceives ; 

And since the difference is the perfume, 

The fresh colour and the living existence, 

I call God life and existence ; 

For without life, without existence, 

The flowers here are no more flowers, 

The conception only is all that yet remains, 

Else they are nothing and quietly they may die. 

Let us now ask, what is the relation between the substance and 
its two attributes, or between God and the world? Spinoza, who, as. 
we have already noticed, considers thought and extension as merely 
two aspects or manifestations of the substance, answers : Nothing 
exists which is not in Him ; all that happens He causes to be, or, in 
the words of the Spinozist Goethe : 

The Allembracing, the Allsustaining, 
Does He not embrace, sustain thee, me, Himself? 


Only the forms change ; the Eternal, Infinite, is ever the same, or, as 
our philosopher expresses it under this figure : a colourless object 
seen through a blue or yellow glass, the object is the same, it only 
appears in a different light according to the different colour, or, as 
modern science would say, according to the quicker or slower move- 
ment of the air-waves. 

But how do we obtain knowledge of the substance and its attri- 
butes? Spinoza says: “By our reasoning power, which is man’s. 
peculiar endowment, and has its source in a clear and lucid con- 
sciousness. In contradistinction to Cartesius, who relies upon 
thought as our ultimate intellectual tool, Spinoza is more definite, 
and enthrones reason as the lever by which we can attain the highest 
knowledge. It is reason which distinguishes a first cause, mind, and 
matter, which, however, are not so related to each other that mind is 
the sublimated blossom of matter, or matter a condensation of mind, 
but they are complements of each other, just as the convexity of a 
curve corresponds to its concavity. Spinoza’s system is therefore 
neither the subjective idealism of a Berkeley or Fichte, nor the gross. 
materialism of a Hobbes or Buechner, nor much less a kind of 
atheism, as ignorance and narrow-mindedness sometimes assert.! 
Nay, in uniting thought and extension in one and the same sub- 
stance, Spinoza’s pantheism is a monism, and, in a certain sense, 

'In Afangnall’s Questions, a popular school-book, Spinoza is still described on 


tke one hand as having embraced Christianity, and on the other as noted in the 
world for his atheistical opinions and writings, 
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monotheism. It is true Spinoza excludes personality from the defini- 
tion of God, but only in so far as personality is anthropomorphism, 
which limits and lowers the great idea of God to that of man. God, 
however, is conscious of Himself—a perfect being with infinite 
thoughts. Spinoza is so full of his God-substance that he is justly 
called the “ God-intoxicated ” by a German thinker (Novalis). 

From the substance, with its attributes, spring according to im- 
mutable laws the modi or accidents, which are numberless, and 
constitute the visible world. These laws are the same which underlie 
the growth of the little insignificant seed-corn no less than the revolu- 
tions of the immense heavenly bodies, the regularity of mathematical 
thought ; no less than the apparent irregularity of wild passions. 
Whilst these laws eternally act, the same causes producing the same 
effects, the visible bearers are frail creatures, ephemeral things, which 
appear and vanish to make room for others. Like the moving waves 
of the sea, they lack substantive existence, they are the unceasingly 
changing forms of the substance ; here eternity, there frailty ; here 
essentiality, there shadow; here necessity, there chance. In the 
words of Schiller’s epigram : 


Since things there exist, a thing of all things there must needs be ; 
In the thing of all things we dabble just as we are. 


As in a forest of lofty pine trees planted on commanding heights, 
so in the philosophy of Spinoza we breathe pure and refreshing air. 
All around us is lucidity, but we shudder at the thought that our 
being is only an accident, like a pine-needle dropping from the lofty 
tree. Against this definition of the modes one might argue, how can 
what originally comes from an eternal perfect substance be frail or 
imperfect? In some measure a satisfactory answer can be given, by 
stating that as mind and matter, so are the phenomena indestructible, 
at any rate with regard to theirelements. For Spinoza states that the 
human body, as known under the form of eternity, is to that extent 
eternal, as the human mind being a part of the infinite intellect of 
God, cannot be absolutely destroyed, but there remains something 
which is eternal. (Ethics v., Prop. 22 and 23.) The modern theory 
of the conservation of energy has here been foreshadowed by Spinoza. 
With this view immortality is granted, but in the sense of the poet’s 


epigram : 
Art thou of death then afraid ? Thou wishest to live on for ever, 
Live in the whole and when long thou shalt have gone, ’twill remain. 


Pollock aptly comments, “ Spinoza’s eternal life is not a continu- 
ance but a manner of existence, something which can be realised 
here, and now as much as at any other time and place ; not a future 
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reward of the soul’s perfection, but the soul’s perfection itself. In 
this Spinoza agrees with the higher and nobler interpretation of almost 
all the religious systems of the world. Call it life eternal, the king- 
dom of God, wisdom, liberation, or nirvana, the state of blessedness 
has been revealed by the great moral teachers of mankind as some- 
thing not apart from and after this life, but entering and transforming 
it. The aftercoming generations of dull and backsliding disciples 
have degraded these glories of the free human mind into gross 
mechanical systems of future rewards and punishments.” It is note- 
worthy in this connection that one of the doctrines of the Talmud, 
which Spinoza had studied so well, is : “ Benot like servants who serve 
their master for the sake of receiving a reward, but be like servants 
who serve their master without a view of receiving a reward, and let 
the reverence of heaven be upon you.” 


In a world existing from eternity, and determined by the immu- 
table law of necessity, there can be neither freedom of will nor finality 
of purpose. Concerning the dispensations of God, Spinoza states, 
“God acts merely according to the laws of His own nature and with- 
out constraint, and He is therefore a free cause.” With such a view 
finality is irreconcilable, for if God acts for a designed end, it must 
necessarily be for something which He has not, and this is incompa- 
tible with His perfect nature. When Spinoza calls God a free cause, 
he means to say that He does not act from choice, for all His works 
are necessary, and the law of their necessity is the law of His own 
being, z.e., He cannot but act otherwise than as He does act, and His 
acts do not spring from design ; for where there is no choice, there can 
be no deliberation, nor can there be a desire in a being that embraces 
the universe, and is sufficient to itself. (Ethics I., 17, and letter 49.) 

Thus then are freedom of will and the notion of finality phantas- 
magories of boasting man, who must be shown that tke question “ for 
what purpose” has no locus standi. Who would ask, for what purpose 
are twice two four, or the diagonal line in a square longer than one 
of its sides? Likewise, you cannot ask for what purpose is made a 
universe necessarily existing from eternity. No, not for what pur- 
pose, but “ why ”? that is the only legitimate question which demands 
an answer. It is the law of causality, of cause and effect, that rules 
Spinoza’s system. What happens is done of necessity, and our 
actions are effected by causes over which we have nocontrol. Nor 
are good and evil objective realities, but merely subjective or relative 
to man’s feeling. (Ethics IV., Preface.) The term evil in parti- 
cular is nothing positive, but a privation, a negatism or non-existence, 
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as Judzo-Arabic philosophers already explained, and the biblical 
“Out of the mouth of the Most High cometh there neither evil nor 
good,” may be applied here. Ina letter to Blyenbergh, who wishes 
to know the philosopher's exact view upon this matter, Spinoza 
writes: “I maintain that God is absolutely and really the cause of 
all things which have essence, whatsoever they may be. If you can 
demonstrate that evil, error, crime, and the like have any positive 
existence which expresses essence, I will fully grant you that God is 
the cause. I believe, however, to have sufficiently shown that what 
constitutes the nature of evil, error, crime, &c., does not consist in 
anything which expresses essence, and therefore we cannot say that 
God is its cause.” 

Concerning the passions of hatred, love, anger, &c., Spinoza says 
that they follow from necessity ; he treats them by the same geome- 
trical method as he treated mind and matter, and he considers 
human actions and desires as if he were concerned with the nature 
of lines, surfaces or solids. The passions, he demonstrates, belong 
to human beings in the same sense as heat and cold, storm and rain, 
belong to the essence of nature. All critics agree that his treatment 
of the passions from the scientific and physiological standpoint is a 
masterpiece of psychological analysis. 

Although we have no freedom of will, we are still conscious of 
our actions, as God is of His works. This consciousness, however, 
is not the motive or cause that leads us. Now, if there is no freedom 
of will, there can be no responsibility ; consequently, how can the 
criminal be punishable? The man who thrusts the dagger against 
the breast of the heretic, is he more free than the thrust dagger? 
Spinoza’s reply is to this effect: we must punish the criminal in 
order— 

(2) To mete out just retribution to him and prevent him from 

committing further crimes. 

(4) To frighten others from doing injury through fear of punish- 

ment. 

It is the same as when we annihilate beasts or plants injurious 
to the well-being of man. The judge sentences a criminal to death, 
not from hatred oranger, but merely from love towards the public weal, 
which is higher than the interest of the individual, who, if he is a 
criminal, has neither a legitimate nor true existence, but is a negation. 
In order then to become worthy of true existence, we must remove 
from us the passions which spring from confused or false ideas. For 
our philosopher distinguishes between true or adequate, and false or 
inadequate ideas, and says, in so far as our mind has adequate ideas 
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it is necessarily active, and in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
necessarily passive. (Ethics III., Prop. 1.) 

To obtain true ideas we must acquire proper knowledge in order 
to understand the connection between God and the universe. This 
knowledge is the highest goal of man. For the more we know God, 
the more we shall love Him, and with this we have arrived at the 
celebrated intellectual love (amor intellectualis) of Spinoza. (Ethics 
V. Prop. 32, Corol.) It is interesting to note that Spinoza founds 
this intellectual love upon Proverbs ii. 5 : “‘ Thou shalt understand 
the fear of the Eternal and find the knowledge of God.” Spinoza 
renders the Hebrew Daath Elohim, #.c., “ knowledge of God,” by “love 
of God,” because the root of Daath is the verb yada, which means 
(a) to know ; (4) to love. (Tract Theol.-Pol. IV.) 

It is this intellectual love of God which affords man supreme 
happiness and true peace of mind. 

Spinoza’s philosophy shows a consequence and consistence of 
thought, such as has not been attained by many. Tothose who are 
armed with the principles of his ethics, the strife between the men 
of science and the dogmatic worshippers of the letter of the Bible 
appears as a war of pygmies. For whether the world was created 
5,653 years ago, or required 5,000 millions of years to come into 
existence, whether man has gradually evolved from lower forms, or at 
once been placed on earth as a higher developed being, is quite 
irrelevant to a morality and religion which arise from the highest 
knowledge and the intellectual love of God. With a reconciling 
voice, Spinoza addresses the contending parties, saying: In the first 
place seek to rid yourselves of the obnoxious passions, and then 
endeavour to attain true knowledge, which leads to the supreme love 
and elevates you to the eternal infinite mind, and thus strive to 
become as much as is in your power like unto God. 

A sketch of Spinoza’s system would be imperfect without giving 
his views concerning the Bible, which brought upon him excom- 
munication and almost a tragic end. The theological-political 
treatise wherein, as he says, “is set forth that freedom of thought 
and speech not only may be granted without prejudice to piety and 
the public peace, but also may not without danger to piety and the 
public peace be withheld,” contains certain discussions concerning 
the origin and authorship of biblical books. It is the “old story, 
yet it remains ever new,” or in the language of Holy Scripture, 
“There is no new thing under the sun.” Spinoza would not have 
been attacked and excommunicated on account of his ‘philosophy, 
but because he doubted the authenticity of the Bible, and more 
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especially as he stayed away from the religious assemblies of his co- 
religionists. His philosophy would not appear dangerous, as only a select 
few would read and understand it. But the free opinions he uttered 
with regard to the Bible were considered dangerous to “ piety and 
the public peace,” at least in those times ; for nowadays they are 
the common property of scientific theology, and Spinoza is therefore 
justly held as the father of modern “ Higher Criticism,” and the 
forerunner of such men as Baur, Strauss, Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
&c. In his treatment of the Bible, however, Spinoza himself followed 
the example of some of the great Spanish-Jewish commentators, 
notably Ibn Ezra and Maimonides. Of the former he speaks as of “a 
man of enlightened intelligence and great learning.” Ibn Ezra, who 
declared reason as the mediator between man and God, had already 
doubted the Mosaic origin of several passages of the Pentateuch, and 
explained miracles in a rational way, only he did it in such a 
mysterious manner as to deceive his contemporaries with regard to 
his scepticism. More openly did Maimonides rationalise biblical 
stories and anthropomorphic and anthropopathic expressions. Now 
Spinoza, altogether doubting the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
considered the Bible as any other book of history. In order to 
understand the biblical accounts we must judge them by the historical 
and national peculiarities of their authors, or as the poet has it— 


Who wishes Scriptures to understand, 
Must wander into Scriptures’ land. 


As nature can only be understood from her own essence, so the 
Bible can only be understood from its history. It is not a book that 
has fallen from heaven as we possess it. Does not the Deuteronomist 
declare, “It is not in heaven that thou shouldest say, Who shall go 
up for us to heaven and bring it unto us?” It contains fables, myths 
and parables, and it is not better on account of its venerable age or 
any other outward circumstance, but for its elevated morality and 
religion. Also its authors are men, only better, nobler, and spiritually 
higher, particularly the prophets, of whom Spinoza speaks with 
admiration and reverence. What he generally thinks of the Bible is 
stated at the end of the fifteenth chapter of the theological-political 
treatise, and may be quoted here. He says: “I consider the 
utility and the need for Holy Scriptures or Revelation to be very 
great. For as we cannot perceive by the natural light of reason that 
simple obedience is the path of salvation, and are taught by revelation 
only that it is so by the special grace of God, which our reason cannot 
attain, it follows that the Bible has brought a very great consolation 
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to mankind.” The other reason why his coreligionists persecuted 
Spinoza was his disregard of the multifarious religious ceremonies, 
and his non-attendance at public worship, which without sermon and 
hymns sung to musical accompaniment, appeared to him soulless and 
tedious, and did not satisfy his higher spiritual wants. Two of his 
former fellow-students, feigning friendship, approached him with 
questions to worm out of him heretical opinions. Although he soon 
found out their evil intentions, and avoided them in consequence, yet 
he had given them sufficient material upon which they founded their 
accusation against him. Summoned before a Rabbinical tribunal of 
three judges, he appeared and defended himself. At first he was 
leniently treated, and a yearly pension of a thousand florins was 
even offered him, provided he would not write anything against 
religion and would attend the synagogue. Having declined their 
offer the lesser ban was pronounced against him, which forbade in- 
tercourse with him for thirty days. Not satisfied with this sentence, 
one of his fanatical accusers waylaid him one evening and aimed a 
dagger against his breast. Spinoza, noticing this in good time, escaped 
the thrust, and only his mantle was cut, which he preserved as a 
memento. Seeing that his life was not safe in Amsterdam, he re- 
moved to a Protestant friend in the neighbourhood. He was twice 
more asked to recant the statements which he had sent in writing to 
the Rabbinical tribunal, but having each time refused, the greater 
ban was hurled against him in 1656. On receiving the news he 
coolly said that this compelled him to nothing which he should 
not otherwise have done. Another and more important answer to 
this ban was his second great work, the theological-political treatise, 
the main features of which we have already noticed. One cannot, 
however, acquit him of a certain degree of animosity which he showed 
therein against Judaism. The struggle with the Rabbis had made 
him rather unfair against them, and even led him to an incorrect 
interpretation of a few passages of the Hebrew Bible. 

Yet, though he was expelled from the community of his brethren, 
he never renounced the paternal faith. From the intercourse with 
his friends a considerable number of letters have come down to us, 
which not only shed light upon some difficult passages in his works, 
but also upon his character. ‘The correspondence with Oldenburg in 
London, containing the greater number of letters, is of special interest 
in this connection. Oldenburg, one of the first secretaries of the then 
newly-established Royal Society, the friend of Milton and Newton, 
kept Spinoza acquainted with the progress of science in England. 


He had asked Spinoza to publish all his works, but was rather 
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shocked with the outspokenness of the theological-political treatise. 


He would have liked to convert Spinoza to Protestantism, but the 
philosopher writes: ‘‘I hold that God is of all things the cause im- 
manent, not transient. ‘The supposition. of some that I endeavour 
to prove the unity of God and Nature, meaning by the latter a certain 
mass or corporeal matter, is wholly erroneous. The doctrines added 
by some churches, such as that God took upon Himself human 
nature, I have expressly said that I do not understand ; in fact, to 
speak the truth, they seem to me no less absurd than would a state- 
ment that a circle had taken upon itself the nature of a square.” 
Another friend and correspondent, a former pupil of Spinoza, Albert 
Burgh, who had lately been received into the Romish Church, wanted 
to convert him to that belief. Spinoza replies, and, among other 
things, he writes that the number of martyrs the Catholic Church 
boasted of was no proof of its truth, for other religions had martyrs 
too. He himself had heard, among others, of a certain Judah called 
the Faithful, who, in the midst of the flames, when he was already 
thought to be dead, lifted up his voice and sang the hymn, “ To 
Thee, oh God ! I offer up my soul,” ! and so singing, perished. 


Spinoza had finally settled in The Hague, 1670, where he had 
many influential friends. Here he at first lodged in the house of a 
widow Van de Velde, where afterwards Colerus, a Protestant clergy- 
man, his first biographer, resided, who, although considering Spinoza 
a heretic, gave a pretty accurate account of him. Finding that these 
lodgings were too expensive, Spinoza removed to the house of Van 
de Spijck, a painter, where he spent the last five years of his life, 
secluded from the bustle of the world, in the company of his books 
and tools. He earned a livelihood by grinding and polishing optical 
glasses, a trade which he had learned in his youth, in compliance with 
a precept of the Talmud, which enjoins on every man to learn a 
handicraft. His friends spread his renown, and the great thinker 
Leibnitz, who had heard of the anonymous author of the theological- 
political treatise (it had appeared without his name at first), once 
visited him, and wrote to a friend that Spinoza was a man of universa} 
reading, and especially eminent in optics, and in the construction of 
fine telescopes. He also attained some efficiency in drawing with ink 
and charcoal. Colerus possessed a whole book of sketches made by 
Spinoza, among which were some heads of several influential friends of 
the philosopher, and one of himself, humorously drawn in the costume 
of Masaniello (1622-1647), a fisherman and leader of the rebellion in 
Genoa against the tyranny of the Spanish vice-king, the Duke of Arcos. 
1 The auto-da-fé of this Judah took place at Valladolid, on July 25, 1644. 
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Spinoza was of middle size, with dark complexion, regular and 
good features, black curled hair, and lively eyes of the same colour, 
overshadowed by long dark brows which betrayed his descent from 
Portuguese Jews. Of a sweet and easy temper, he knew full well 
how to master his passions and thus practise what he taught. He 
rarely went out, but would often go downstairs to have a friendly chat 
with his hosts and the other inhabitants of the house. When 
adversity or illness overcame them, he comforted and exhorted them 
to bear patiently what was sent to them for their good by a higher 
power. He advised them and their children to attend Divine service, 
and when they came from church he would ask them about the 
sermon they had listened to. He himself sometimes went to hear 
Dr. Cordes, a popular preacher. It happened one day that his land- 
lady asked him whether he believed the religion she professed could 
save her. He answered that her religion was a very good one, she 
needed not look for another, nor doubt the salvation of her soul, pro- 
vided she applied herself to piety and lived at the same time a 
peaceable and quiet life. Although he himself led such a life, he 
was yet no misanthrope indulging in a selfish pessimism or world-pain 
(Weltschmerz, as the Germans call it). He tells us (in his Ethics 
IV., Prop. 45, note) what pleasure is allowed for man. ‘ Assuredly 
nothing forbids man to enjoy himself save grim and gloomy super- 
stition. For why is it more Jawful to satiate one’s hunger and thirst 
than to drive away one’s melancholy? I reason and have convinced 
myself as follows: No deity, nor anyone else save the envious, takes 
pleasure in my infirmity and discomfort, nor sets down to my viriu> 
the tears, sobs, fear, and the like, which are signs of weakness of 
spirit ; on the contrary, the greater the pleasure wherewith we are 
affected the greater the perfection whereto we pass ; in other words, 
the more must we necessarily partake of the Divine nature. There- 
fore, to make use of what comes in our way and to enjoy it as much 
as possible (not to the point of satiety, for that would not be enjoy- 
ment), is the part of a wise man. I say, it is the part of a wise man 
to refresh and recreate himself with moderate and pleasant food and 
drink, and also with perfumes, with the beauty of growing plants, 
with dress, with music, with many sports, with theatres and the like, 
such as everyone may make use of without injury to his neighbours.” 
His sense of what is just and fair is seen at the death of his father, 
when his relations wanted to deprive him of his legitimate share of 
the inheritance on the plea that he was a heretic and outcast. Spinoza 
opposed their claim by law, but on gaining his suit he gave up to 
them all they had demanded except one bed. 
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The following traits show his unselfish and firm character. When 
his devoted disciple, Simon de Vries, wished to make him sole heir 
to his large estate, Spinoza would not hear of it, and only consented 
to accept a small annuity of 300 florins, after the early death of 
Simon, from the latter’s brother. When Louis XIV. of France asked 
Spinoza through the Prince of Condé to dedicate to him one of his 
literary works, for which he would give him a pension, Spinoza politely 
but positively declined the offer. The liberal-minded Elector Palatine, 
Karl Ludwig, brother of the Princess Elisabeth, whose interest in 
philosophical studies is seen from her correspondence with Descartes, 
offered Spinoza the chair of philosophy at the University of Heidelberg, 
with the condition that he should not misuse the freedom which 
would be granted him in lecturing to disturb the established religion. 
Thanking the Elector for the high honour he wished to bestow upon 
him, Spinoza declined it. “ For I think,” he writes to Professor 
Fabritius, who made the offer, “in the first place I should abandon 
philosophical research, if I consented to find time for teaching young 
students. In the second place, I do not know the limits within which 
the freedom of my philosophical teaching would be confined, if I am 
to avoid all appearance of disturbing the publicly established religion.” 

Spinoza had a weak constitution ; he suffered from consumption 
for some years, and only owing to a strict diet did he succeed in 
devoting himself to the highest problems of human thought to the 
last day of his life. His hosts did not think that he was so near his 
end when they went to church on the Saturday before Lent. On 
their return he conversed with them about religious topics whilst 
quietly smoking his pipe. But not feeling quite well, he had sent to 
Amsterdam for his friend Ludwig Meyer, the physician, and in his 
presence our philosopher peacefully passed away on the following 
day, February 21, 1677, only 44 years old. In celebration of the 
bicentenary of his death in 1877, a statue erected in his honour at 
The Hague was unveiled in the presence of many illustrious men from 
all parts of Europe. 

As in his lifetime, so after his death Spinoza was misjudged. Only 
Lessing, for whom there was but one philosophy—that of Spinoza— 
and after him a host of others, acknowledged Spinoza to be a star 
of the first magnitude in the realm of philosophy, whose light illumined 
great thinkers such as Kant, Schelling, Hegel (who declared “there is 
no purer and loftier morality than that of Spinoza”), Heine (who 
remarked, “ All later philosophers have seen through the spectacles 
which Spinoza has polished”), Renan, Coleridge, Shelley, George 
Eliot, and others. Great praise is due to Auerbach for a German 
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and to Elwes for an English translation of his chief works, and to 
Kuno Fischer, Pollock, and Martineau for giving us admirable de- 
scriptions of his system. Schiller has a very good epigram on Spinoza, 
which, according to Bowring’s translation, is as follows : 

A mighty oak here ruin’d lies, 

Its top was wont to kiss the skies, 

Why is it now o’erthrown ? 

The peasants needed, so they said, 

Its wood, wherewith to build a shed. 

And so they’ve cut it down. 


Goethe was particularly full of admiration for Spinoza, whose ideas 
imbued the great poet with his Jupiter-like calmness, and enabled 
him to see the unity of God and Nature in the variety of phenomena. 
There are several passages in his writings, especially in his “ Faust,” 
which show Spinoza’s influence upon him. The poet once said: “I 
feel kinship with Spinoza, oniy his mind is much more pure and 
profound than mine.” With the touching words of the renowned 
German divine and thinker, Schleiermacher, we will now take leave 
of Spinoza: “ Offer with me in reverence a lock to the manes of the 
saintly, excommunicated Spinoza. He was imbued with the sublimest 
spirit, eternity was his beginning and his end, and the universe his 
only and eternal love. In holy innocence and profound humility 
he held the mirror up to infinite Nature, as he himself was her most 
amiable reflection. He was full of religion and holy spirit, and 
therefore he stands out alone and unsurpassed a master of his art, 
but exalted above the profane guild.” 

JOSEPH STRAUSS. 
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SOUVENIRS OF LYONNESSE. 


Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 
When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 

The limit of his narrower fate. 

While yet beside its vocal springs, 
He play’d at counsellors and kings 

With one that was his earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea, 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

Does my old friend remember me ?— Zennyson. 


OW down on the horizon line, the isles of Lyonnesse glimmer 
like a flock of birds upon the water, if one looks westward into 
the autumn sundown from the Land’s End. Seen nearer, their tiny 
bays, much bouldered and granite-buttressed, their gentle slopes of 
wild fern and heath rising into furze and bramble-covered downs, are 
pretty enough in their setting of a full-voiced ocean. A hundred 
little isles and rocks, dotted over thirty square miles of sea, should 
always offer something to please an appreciative nature observer. But 
all this is of the surface, as are even the narcissus farms, the centres 
of a prosperous floriculture. The stranger of a week can see them, 
make notes, and publish his more or less entertaining article of 
description ; but of the little island world he knows nothing—its 
eternal gossip, its traditional jokes, all its inner history—in fact, every- 
thing which goes to inform the place with vitality and living, moving 
interest. The stranger who writes is ignorant of inner Lyonnesse ; 
while the islanders, who are not ignorant, do not write. They grow 
lilies. 

I am an islander of au/d Jang syne ; but as a decade and a half 
sever me from them, my souvenirs partake too much of the nature of 
history to be construed into betrayal of my native land to cynical 
foreigners, or into breach of confidence. And then it is not well that 
the “victor hours ” should boast, and that all a man was should be 
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“ overworn” ; and this fate is, in a measure, hindered by placing the 
past on record. Litera scripta manet. 

My first Scillonian memory is of being taken, with a crowd of 
compatriots, to see a light exhibited, for the first time, from the top of 
the granite lighthouse on the Bishop rock. One ear was suddenly 
seized and tugged in a way most impressive to my six-year-old self. 
“Remember, my son,” said a voice, “the Bishop Rock lighthouse is 
lit.” And I never forgot either the tug or the fact. To make the 
shock to my infantile system easier, my grandmother informed me that 
her grandfather told her, that his father told him, that he remembered 
his father taking him through the fields above Holy Vale farm, and 
that having solemnly pulled his ear, he said, “‘ Remember, my son, 
Queen Anne is dead.” Therefore, my great-great-great-great- 
grandfather and myself were both martyrs of memory. Now, I 
defy a chance visitor to Lyonnesse to evolve a reminiscence of that 
kind. 

I am given to understand that a distinguished British statesman 
prides himself on his decent from the Plantagenets. Well, it may be 
news to him that not a few Scillonians enjoy a similar satisfactiqn. 
As soon as I was of years to understand genealogy, I learnt that I was 
descended from Sir Francis Godolphin, and that distinguished person 
and ancestor traced his descent from the Plantagenets, and from the 
royal house of Castile as well. And this is how a few Scillonian 
families come by their strain of sang azur. With the blue blood, the 
island’s history of the last three hundred years is intermingled. 

The freehold of Lyonnesse is vested in that appanage of our royal 
house, the Duchy of Cornwall. There is no other freehold in Lyon- 
nesse ; but there have been leaselolders in the last three centuries, 
viz., the Godolphins, the Godolphin-Osbornes, and the Smiths. Sir 
Francis Godolphin obtained the first lease, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, for a term of years, and it was renewed to his 
descendants even when the family became merged in that of the 
Dukes of Leeds, who, as everyone knows, are Godolphin-Osbornes. 
Then, at the end of the last century, the lease of Lyonnesse was not re- 
newed to the Leeds family ; the duchy took back what was its own, 
and was represented by a steward. Some thirty years later, a lease 
for three lives was granted to the late Mr. Augustus John Smith ; and 
since his death, his nephew and heir, Mr. Algernon Smith-Dorrien- 
Smith, has obtained its renewal. 

Sir Francis Godolphin’s daughter Ursula married Captain Crudge, 
who received as a portion Holy Vale and the fields about and around 
it. Captain Crudge’s family of daughters married each a young farmer, 
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who got his share of the land around the old farmhouse, which 
developed into three dwellings. From father to son, these farms have 
remained in the same hands ever since. That is why, in Mr. Richard 
Mumford’s part of the edifice, you will find the old chair which was 
used by Prince Charles—afterwards Charles II.—when he was at the 
Star Castle ; and that the heads of the Leeds family, when writing 
a letter, addressed as “‘ Dear Cousin So-and-So” the occupant of 
another part at the beginning of this century. Therefore, among the 
farm-lands of Scilly, those of Holy Vale enjoy a certain primacy, 
because of the Crudge-Godolphin strain in the blood, and because 
of a long hereditary tenure, unsecured by freehold or leasehold rights. 
There are many other small farms which, in some cases, have branched 
off from Holy Vale. And no consideration of the inner life of 
Lyonnesse is complete which does not take into account this cosy 
valley nook, with its outlook towards Porthellick Bay, where the body 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel was washed ashore. 

There it was that the cultivation of the narcissus was first taken 
in hand vigorously. There, too, are the most extensive orchards in 
the islands, where some really good apples are grown. In a lane not 
far from the house, the blackthorn puts forth its fragrant blossoms in 
the May-time as it does nowhere else in the islands. In my memory, 
too, it is much associated with an eccentric old gentleman, named 
Wilkes. He was what is vulgarly called a “character.” He had 
started as a midshipman in the navy during the Great War, and got 
into trouble for knocking a superior down with a spy-glass. He 
shipped as a sailor, was put in irons for some reason, and at the end 
of the voyage met his captain, much to that gentleman’s surprise, at 
the dinner-table of Mr. Wilkes’s uncle, who was a man of note at the 
Admiralty. After a long and chequered life, very much of a piece 
with the beginning, he came, with a small pension, to settle down at 
Scilly. He amused and interested my father ; but I was somewhat 
sensitive to his wheezings, and violent and promiscuous coughing at 
meals. On a down above Holy Vale, he dug himself out of the midst 
of the furze a garden. It was almost hidden by the sharp, thick-set 
thorns, and would be unnoticed by the passer-by, who would only 
see the masses of golden bloom which environed it. An intricate, 
winding path through ferns, bramble, and furze, made purposely as 
difficult as possible, led up to his gate, which was garnished with 
horse-shoes to keep off witches, and with all manner of queer devices 
for terrifying the more superstitious rustic. Within, the old man 
made himself a delightful tiny garden, with labyrinthine paths, seats, 
and shelters, and garnished with all sorts of grotesqueries. Here he 
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was pleased to be very much the hermit, and only admitted to his 
haunt a few special favourites of his. There must have been sadness 
for him in his career, which induced suspicion of his fellow-mortals. 
He was a waif out of the great world, and, when he died, there was 
no sign that anyone out of Scilly knew or cared aught about him. 

St. Mary’s, the principal island of Lyonnesse, and the one in whose 
central valley are the Holy Vale farms, is three miles long and nine 
miles in circumference. Despite its exiguity, the difference between 
town and country was always felt as great. In Heugh Town were the 
shops, the hotels, the post-office, the shipyards, and, in these more 
modern days, there are also two or three branches of Cornish banks. 
The inhabitants of Heugh Town regarded themselves as dwellers in a 
capital city, and ahead of the farmers in all those qualities which are 
peculiar to metropolitan people. When one undertook a journey to 
this or that farmhouse, one was expected to be specially up-to-date 
in urban matters. Indeed, we were a wonderful microcosm. Heugh 
Town was not only beautifully superior to the country ; it held its 
metropolitan head high over the “ off-islanders.” The islanders of 
St. Martin’s, Tresco, Bryher, and St. Agnes all came under this 
designation. This brings me, by the way, to Sampson, which has 
been peopled by Mr. Walter Besant. 

Readers of “ Armorel of Lyonesse” will look in vain for traces 
of her at Sampson. When the late Mr. Augustus John Smith came 
first to the islands, he found five or six houses on Sampson. They 
were occupied by folk who eked out existence by fishing, farming, 
and kelp-making. He turned them out of their houses, and they took 
to tents and breathed defiance. They were then thrown into prison 
as trespassers ; but some local gentleman of the Godolphin lineage 
made representations to the Lord Proprietor, which resulted in the 
release of the Sampson people. Of their later history I am ignorant. 
Mr. Smith tried to keep deer on this island, but the attempt was not 
a brilliant success ; and Sampson is now mainly in the occupation of 
bluish-coated rabbits, and a multitude of formidable rats. Still, the 
ruins of the granite cottages of the former inhabitants remain, and of 
the strongly-walled gardens. And I remember, as a boy, enjoying 
much the apples which were to be gathered in close proximity to 
these deserted homes. 

Mr. Besant is most true to local fact in his description of Tre- 
garthen’s Hotel and its bar-parlour. He resided there when in 
Scilly. One of those who frequented this house, informed me that 
Mr. Besant went in and out of the bar-room door in most mysterious 
fashion ; and the islander remarked to his companions, “ Depend on 
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it, he’s making notes. We shall see ourselves in a book.” The 
opening chapters of “ Armorel of Lyonesse”” have convinced him of 
his more than average shrewdness, where the putting of two and two 
together is concerned. Tregarthen’s Hotel was the head-quarters also 
of the late Lord Tennyson when he was in Lyonnesse, something like 
thirty years ago. It was matter of local gossip that the Poet Laureate, 
having occasion to wash his feet, used a washstand-basin and broke 
it. A distinct difference of opinion arose between him and Mrs. Tre- 
garthen, as to matching the set or replacing it in its entirety. This 
incident would, somehow, always intertwine itself with my earlier 
perusals of the “ Idylls of the King,” “ Maud,” and “In Memoriam.” 

As I am on the line of literary association, I may as well mention 
that George Eliot and Lewes were lodgers with the St. Mary’s post- 
mistress, when the former was busy with “ Adam Bede.” Lewes’s 
impressions of the islands were given to the world in Blackwood. 
The articles are very smart, but I believe his somewhat flippant allu- 
sions to his Penzance landlady gave great offence in the Cornish 
town. Wilkie Collins, of all literary visitors, earned our esteem most, 
because he praised the purity of our English. He put his foot into 
it, however, by observing that the only trees on the islands, which 
could be seen without the aid of a microscope, were to be found at 
Holy Vale ; and, as a rule, we of Lyonnesse prefer rather to be objects 
of accurate, than of humorous, comment. 

Among the halcyon memories of Scillonian childhood was May- 
day. A tinsmith living on the Parade, at Heugh Town, sold the 
boys new-made tin horns, for the first of the merry month. These 
were blown lustily in the morning. Then came the pleasant labour of 
digging, in the middle of the Parade, a big pit for the May-pole, the 
decking of which with hoops of yellow furze and fern, and other 
flowers and leafage, was a serious business. The setting-up of the 
May-pole required much adult assistance, which was always loyally 
given. At nightfall there were general rejoicings, with torches and 
tar-barrels round the pole. I heard from an old inhabitant that, 
at the time of the French Revolutionary war, and on a May-day, 
there were many émigrés in Scilly—probably part of the Quiberon 
expedition—who were much excited, and took a deal of soothing 
and quieting, when they saw the May-pole being prepared for raising. 
Plainly, they mistook it for a tree of Liberty. This circumstance 
reminds me that, when walking through Porthlo with my father, a 
very old man told us he remembered seeing the English fleet going 
up Channel, with the French and Spanish fleets in pursuit. During 
the Great War there were 300 Scillonians, pikemen, fencibles, and 
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volunteers, in addition to the garrison, under arms, Another old 
islander, named Fricker, was in repute as a French scholar, having 
acquired his accomplishment when a captive in France. 

Yet Heugh Town was, in every sense, a city of the world when I 
was a resident. In the first five decades of the century, it was very 
successful in its ship-owning ventures. Its vessels were manned by 
islanders, and retired master mariners, living on comfortable compe- 
tences, were frequent features in the local society. Nearly everyone 
either had been all over the world, or had relatives in far-away lands 
and seas. Mauritius, Valparaiso, Akyab, Odessa, Bombay, Palermo, 
Leghorn or Algoa Bay, were oftener in folks’ mouths than the names 
of the much more adjacent Camborne and Redruth. It might bea 
small community, but it was not limited in the range of its know- 
ledge and experience of men and things. Moreover, before steam 
rendered ships more or less independent of the wind, a smart breeze 
from the east invariably brought numerous argosies into the road- 
stead ; cargoes of tea from China, of oranges from Sicily and the 
Azores, of currants from the Levant, of esparto from Algiers, and 
so on. 

The ship agents contended for the business of these craft. Their 
boarding-clerks were the coxswains of long, slim gigs of six oars ; boats 
which, despite their crankiness, could stand very rough weather. To 
watch the constant races between rival gigs, from the safe shore of 
the garrison, was a never-failing delight. The boatmen would run 
them under a “lug” sail in very heavy weather, and were inclined to 
be venturesome. It was a hard-and-fast rule of safe sailing that the 
“lug” halliards should not be fastened, but held tight with the hand, 
having been passed just once beneath a thwart, so that they might be 
let go, and the sail dragged down in an instant. 

One of the saddest island-tragedies of my day arose from neglect 
of the above rule. A cricketing eleven from St. Mary’s had been 
playing at Tresco, and in the evening were on their way home in a 
“ sig,” when a sudden squall caught the “lug,” and in a moment the 
cranky, unballasted boat capsized, and four of those on board at the 
time were drowned. Scilly has not a few boating accidents on its 
record. One, which was very disastrous, has always been associated 
in my mind with its grimly humorous outcome. Among those saved 
was an old woman, who was popularly known as Aunt Sally. She 
appears to have been rescued when pretty well unconscious from 
submersion. In those moments of suspense between life and death, 
Aunt Sally believed that she enjoyed a vision of the abode of the lost, 
and of those islanders who were expected there. She would subse- 
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quently, in giving her spiritual experiences at the chapel, mention by 
name those well-to-do leaders of worship whom she had thus seen in 
perdition. Her personal words of warning were, I believe, not 
accepted in a very grateful spirit. Aunt Sally’s worldly wealth, how- 
ever, too much resembled that of old-time Lazarus for much weight 
to be attached, or credence given, to her testimony. 

From boating accidents to wrecks is no great leap. These last were 
the savour of life in Lyonnesse, in my boyish days. How anxiously 
one would ask, after a storm-ridden darkness, when the roadstead 
had been fairly occupied, if “‘no ship had dragged her anchors 
in the night?” Never a winter passed but the rocks and ledges found 
some prey. The business people, of course, were prejudiced in 
favour of casualties where the cargoes were of value. We boys looked 
kindly on catastrophes to orange-laden barques. French small craft, 
laden with coal, constantly came to grief, more to their owners’ satisfac- 
tion than that of anybody else. Nothing much was to be made out of 
coal, and the timbers of the Frenchmen had decidedly seen their best 
days. I remember the captain of one smashed argosy, being much 
delighted with a letter from his Breton Antonio, which ran to this 
effect : “Don’t put yourself out. All lives were saved. That was 
the principal thing ;” and everybody felt certain that that French- 
man’s vessel was well insured. The folk of Lyonnesse are thoroughly 
versed in all the arts of those who do business on the great waters. 

On one of my most sensational wreck mornings, I woke to find 
that there were three vessels on the rocks, in sight of our house. One 
of them was the Friar Tuck, bound home from China, and full of 
most excellent tea ; and her crew, by aid of the rocket apparatus, 
were all brought safe to land at Newford Island, on the point of which 
she had run ashore. I can see now, with the mind’s eye, the life- 
saving bucket bobbing up and down, in and out of the surf, as the 
shipwrecked crew, one by one, were hauled into the wet, seaweed- 
covered, slippery rocks, under the grass meadow of Newford Island, 
where, in the pleasant summer time, we had sometimes picnicked. 
Certain comicalincidents arose out ofthe catastrophe to the Friar Tuck. 
Most of the tea which she had brought from China was found to be 
injured by the action of the salt water, to such an extent as not to be 
worth the Customs duty, which was, some thirty years ago, much 
higher than it is to-day. It was, therefore, decided that a large 
portion of the leaf that had been “salved ” should be carried in boats 
out to sea again, just beyond low-water mark, and there be pitched 
overboard. This determination of those who had authority in the 
matter roused the ire of many women of the humbler sort. They 
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knew that this tea would still bear brewing, for had they not dried 
some of it in frying-pans, and afterwards boiled it, with the result that 
they were refreshed and content with their treasure trove? So the 
workmen employed in conveying the tea from the warehouses to the 
boats were the objects of fierce Amazonian onslaughts, and many a 
strenuous encounter between sons and daughters of the isles occurred 
knee-deep in water, over damp sack-loads of pekoe and souchong. 
Certain of the men could not resist the temptation to rebel against 
the wholesale defiance of the insular tea-pot. I remember noticing 
on a warehouse floor the trousers of one of these labourers, bereft of 
its master. It was cram full of tea, and resembled a bifurcated 
bolster. Its owner had strapped his trousers tightly in at the ankles, 
and then filled up the interior. A certain uneasiness of gait on his 
part aroused the suspicions of an officer of Her Majesty’s Revenue ; 
and a misguided devotion to tea deprived, temporarily at least, an 
excellent fellow of a notable feature in his attire. About this time a 
coastguard observed a Scillonian woman seated on a lonely part of 
a beach, watching the sad sea waves like another poor exile of Erin. 
Her perseverance in this romantic attitude was commented on 
shrewdly, and then the officers of the executive compelled her to rise 
and move on. She had been resting her frame on a capacious chest 
of tea. 

My mention of the humbler Scillonian woman calls up to my 
memory another of the more sensational island events of my child- 
hood’s days. It was about contempcraneous with the Prince Consort’s 
death. A vessel called, as far as I remember, the Lord Hunger- 
Jord, put into Scilly with mutinous seamen on board. This ship 
was bound for the West Coast of South America, and a portion of 
her crew refused to proceed, on the ground that she was unsea- 
worthy. By the time they were brought before the magistrates, 
popular feeling was furiously aroused in the men’s favour, Not only 
were special constables sworn in, but the coastguard force, under 
Commander Hire, R.N., was put under arms. Now came the 
dramatic incident. Three recalcitrant mariners were being escorted 
to the court-house by sixteen coastguards, with muskets and fixed 
bayonets, supported by a posse of special constables, when the 
women of Scilly charged gloriously down on law’s array, their 
weapons being pokers, shovels, spades, brooms, and indeed, “ any- 
thing that’s handy,” to quote Calverley. They also adopted a device 
of war similar to that by which Hubert de Burgh demoralised, long 
years ago, a Gallic armada. The wind was with the fair ones, and as 
they rushed on with hurricane impetuosity, they hurled sawdust into 
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the air, half-blinding Commander Hire’s escort. They rushed 
through the small opposing army, leaving confusion behind, but no 
prisoners. They had rescued thecaptives. This occurred in Heugh 
Town, St. Mary’s, an island nine miles in circumference. Search 
warrants were issued, a hunt was made high and low, but the 
mutineers were not found. Every vessel or boat leaving the islands 
for long afterwards was thoroughly examined ; yet, from that day to 
this, the manner of the exit of the Lord Hungerford’s men from the 
islands has remained a mystery. The accepted theory is that they 
were exported in lobster cases, which are provided with air-holes. 

In my time there was no gas-lighting in the islands. Mr. Smith 
was unfavourably inclined to this illuminant. A gas company did 
send a representative down to try and move the Lord Proprietor, and 
the adventures of this emissary went to form one of the standard 
island jokes—and to be approved these had to be practical, and not 
too deeply tainted with wit. Our folk liked intelligible fun of the 
former sort, but “not them sort of sayin’s when you kaint be sure if 
a body’s laughin’ at ’ee or not.” Now, the gas company’s agent, 
whom we will call Jones, went to Tresco Abbey to lay the case for 
his employers before Mr. Augustus Smith. However, “the King of 
Scilly ” cut short all diplomacy by observing : 

“ My good sir, it is quite out of the question ; I will not have a 
gasometer here. I know the people. They would blow themselves 
up.” Now, in a field which lay beneath the gardens of Tresco Abbey, 
the residence of Mr. Smith, were kept several ostriches. One of 
these cassowaries was in ambush for the stranger, and seized him by 
the collar as he made his way into the meadow, after his dis- 
appointing interview. The intelligent bird escorted his captive to 
the further gate, and showed him out. On arriving at St. Mary’s, the 
gas-man knocked, by mistake, at the door of a house where the 
female head was not quite compos mentis. She came to his summons, 
and immediately informed him that she had a mandate from above 
to cut his head off. Her son was afflicted with an extraordinary 
ailment, which transformed him occasionally into something closely 
resembling a fog-siren. The sounds which issued from his mouth 
were nothing less than prodigious. He completed the discomfiture 
of Jones, who, flying across the little street into the opposite house, 
was incontinently thrashed by a fisherman, who was on guard, looking 
out for boys that had been playing pranks with his premises. This 
is a long string of unpleasant adventure to befall one person in 
twenty-four hours ; but I have no doubt that the incidents happened 
very much as they are recorded. Under the circumstances, it is not 
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surprising that Lyonnesse, to this day, is a stranger to the “ gas-light’s 
dusky flare.” A few odd oii lamps make the windy thoroughfares of 
Heugh Town, when the nights are long, almost more desolate than if 
they were left in the old-time nether gloom. 

Although, as everybody now knows, the mild influences of the 
Gulf Stream rendez the climate of Scilly favourable to the culture of 
many sorts of flowers not usually to be found growing so freely and 
luxuriably in the North Temperate Zone, fruit is not so successfully 
produced in Scilly. A few apples, gooseberries, and currants are 
raised, chiefly at Holy Vale. There was, in fact, no greengrocer er 
fruiterer in the place. The children depended for their gooseberries 
and plums on an old labouring man, who, occasionally, through a 
happy combination of commercialism with philanthropy, went across 
to “the mainland ” with two or three “‘mawn” baskets ; whose luscious 
contents, on his return from Penzance, he retailed in “ ha’porths ” 


and “ penn’orths.” He seemed to us the incarnation of the idea of . 


fruit and juicy joy generally. He is otherwise noticeable as the Bard 
of Lyonnesse, and his name was Robert Maybee. 

Scillonians are rather proud of Robert Maybee, since, although 
he never learned to read or write, he managed to compose a ballad 
on nearly every notable wreck ; and wrecks were landmarks in local 


history. The poem followed a catastrophe profitable to the islands, 
as the night follows the day. They are too dependent for their 
interest on local allusion, to bear quotation readily. In one solitary 
composition of his, however, he is personal, and describes the emo- 
tions evoked in him at the age of seventy, when taking an early 
morning walk around the shores of St. Mary’s. “I had been walking 
four hours,” he told his compatriots, “and had not exchanged a word 
with anyone, but had composed these verses.” There were sixteen 
stanzas in all; and I quote six of them, as they have a certain pathos, 
and the charm of a naive simplicity :— 
The sun was rising from the east, 
The air was calm and still ; 


The flocks of sheep and little lambs 
Played round the southern hills. 


The small birds there did sweetly sing, 
The linnet and the thrush ; 

The blackbird there did sing aloud 
When perched upon the bush. 

The Gilstone and the Gerrick stern 
Lie off the southern shore ; 

And the rocks that I had played around 
Some fifty years before. 
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I walked around the rocky cliff, 
*Twas early in the morn, 

And viewed the field I ofttimes tilled 
And the place where I was born. 

The old house had been all pulled down, 
The place was left quite bare ; 

*Twas in that cottage I had lived 
For more than forty years. 

I thought of friends then dead and gone, 
Who were near and dear to me, 

When, passing through the pleasant fields, 
I viewed the old Carne Lee. 


So I close my souvenirs of Scilly with verses as appropriate to 
their mood as those of the late Laureate ; though when last I saw 
their author he was measuring out a half-pint of red gooseberries to 
a tiny urchin in the main street of Heugh Town, St. Mary’s. 

FRANK BANFIELD. 





ALPHA CENTAURI AND THE 
DISTANCE OF THE STARS. 


HE saying of Seneca, with reference to the impossibility of 
achieving immortality by ordinary efforts, that there is no 
easy way from the earth to the stars—JVon est ad astra mollis @ terris 
via—is one which may be applied in a literal sense to the determina- 
tion of stellar distances. In old times Hook, Flamsteed, Cassini, and 
others made numerous but unavailing efforts to measure the distance 
of some of the fixed stars, and it is only in recent years that careful 
measurements made with accurate instruments have partially solved 
the enigma. 

It was during a series of observations made by Sir William 
Herschel at the close of the eighteenth century, carried out with a 
view to finding the distance of certain double stars, that he made his 
great discovery of binary or revolving suns. Although unsuccessful 
in his efforts, his labours were fully rewarded by the discovery of 
stellar systems moving in obedience to the law of universal gravita- 
tion. This important discovery—one of the most interesting of 
modern times—seems to have diverted his attention from his original 
design ; but, in any case, his instruments were not sufficiently accu- 
rate for so delicate an investigation. 

The bright southern star, Alpha Centauri, is, so far as we know 
at present, certainly the nearest fixed star to the earth. As might 
be expected from its comparative proximity to our system, it is one 
of the brightest stars in the sky. It ranks third in order of bright- 
ness—Sirius being facile princeps among the starry hosts, Canopus 
second, and Alpha Centauri third. It is slightly brighter than 
Arcturus, which may, perhaps, be considered the leader of the 
northern hemisphere. The idea that this bright star might possibly 
lie within measurable distance was suggested by two facts : first, by 
its being a remarkable binary star with the distance between its com- 
ponents unusually large for an object of this class ; and, secondly, 


from its large “ proper motion” across the face of the sky—a fact 
EE 2 
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which is usually assumed to indicate nearness to our system. An 
attempt to find its distance was made by Professor Henderson in the 
years 1832-33. Using a mural circle with a telescope of four inches 
aperture, and a transit of five inches, he obtained an absolute parallax 
of 1°14 seconds of arc, with a probable error of one-tenth of a second, 
indicating a distance from the earth about 181,000 times the distance 
of the sun. It may here be explained that the “ parallax ” of a fixed 
star is an apparent change in the place of the star due to the earth’s 
orbital revolution round the sun. It is one-half of the total displace- 
ment of the star as seen from opposite points of the earth’s orbit, 
or, in other words, it is the angle subtended at the star by the sun’s 
mean distance from the earth, or the radius of the earth’s orbit. 
The “ absolute parallax” is the actual parallax of the star. A “rela- 
tive parallax” is the parallax with reference to a faint star situated 
near the brighter star, and which is assumed to lie at a much greater 
distance from the earth. 

Further measures of Alpha Centauri made by Henderson and 
Maclear in the years 1839-40 with two mural circles of four inches 
and five inches, yielded an absolute parallax of o°913 of a second 
indicating a distance of ahout 226,000 times the sun’s distance from 
the earth, or about 21 billions of miles. A rediscussion of these 
measures afterwards gave a parallax of 0.976 of a second. From 
observations in 1860-64 Moesta found with a transit circle of six 
inches aperture, a parallax of 088 of a second. From a new 
determination the same astronomer found a smaller parallax of o°521 
of a second. Elkin and Maclear in 1880, rediscussing Maclear’s 
results, found a parallax of 0512 of a second. Dr. Gill in 1881-52, 
using a heliometer of 4} inches aperture, obtained a relative parallax 
of 0°76 of a second, with a probable error of only 0013”. Dr. 
Elkin, using the same instrument in the years 1881-83, obtained a 
relative parallax of 0°676". The difficulty attending the measures of 
an absolute parallax are so great that the relative parallaxes found for 
Alpha Centauri are now considered the most reliable. Assuming 
that the small comparison stars used in determining the “ relative” 
parallax are at such a distance that their parallax is inappreciable, we 
may assume that the relative parallax is practically the same as the 
absolute parallax. Dr. Gill’s result of 0°76’ for Alpha Centauri is 
now almost generally accepted as the most reliable. This places the 
star at a distance of 271,400 times the sun’s distance from the earth, 
or about 25 billions of miles—a distance which light, with its great 
velocity of 186,300 miles a second, would take 4287 years, or four 
years three months and thirteen days, to traverse. 
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Taking the proper motion of Alpha Centauri at 3°7 seconds of 
arc per annum, a parallax of 0°76” would denote an annual motion 
of 4°868 times the sun’s distance from the earth, or a velocity of 
about 144 miles a second in a direction at right angles to the line 
of sight. As there may also be—and probably is—a motion zx the 
line of sight, either towards or away from the earth, the star’s actual 
velocity through space is probably greater. 

As has been already mentioned, Alpha Centauri is a remarkable 
binary or revolving double star. Its duplicity seems to have been 
first noticed by Feuillée in 1709. Since the year 1752 numerous 
measures of the position of the components and the distance between 
them have been recorded, and many attempts have been made to 
compute the orbit. The apparent ellipse is an elongated one, and 
the distance has varied from about 22 seconds to 1#. At present 
the distance is about 20 seconds, so that the components may be 
seen with any small telescope. Various periods of revolution have 
been assigned, ranging from 754 to 88} years. ‘The true period is 
still somewhat doubtful, owing to the uncertainty of the earlier 
measures ; but, assuming Downing’s period of 76°222 years, I find 
that 2 parallax of 0°76” gives for the mass of the system 2°04 times 
the mass of the sun. According to this orbit, the mean distance 
between the components would be about 23 times the sun’s mean 
distance from the earth, or a distance greater than that which 
separates Uranus from the sun. 

According to Dr. Gould’s estimate at Cordoba, there is a 
difference of 2} magnitudes in brightness between the components. 
This makes the primary star ten times brighter than the companion. 
If we assume that both bodies have the same density and intrinsic 
brilliancy of surface, this ratio of brightness would imply that the 
larger star is about 314 times the mass of the smaller. The spectrum 
of Alpha Centauri is, according to Professor Pickering, of the second 
or solar type, so we may perhaps conclude that it is a somewhat 
similar sun to ours, with a mass about twice as great, and conse- 
quently a little larger in diameter. 

Next in order of distance to Alpha Centauri stands a small star 
numbered 21,185 in Lalande’s catalogue, for which Winnecke found 
a parallax of about half-a-second of arc. The distance of this star is, 
however, not so certain as that of the famous star 61 Cygni, which is 
generally supposed to be the nearest star in the northern hemisphere. 

Ithough a comparatively insignificant star of the fifth magnitude, 
the attention of astronomers was directed to it by its large “ proper 
motion ”—about 5*2 seconds of arc per annum—a motion which 
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places it fourth in the order of swiftly-moving stars. Numerous 
measures of its distance have been made by various astronomers 
from the year 1812, when it was measured by Arago and Mathieu, 
down to 1886-87, when the parallax was determined by the aid of 
photography. Most of these measures give a parallax ranging from 
about 0°27” to 0°56.” The mean of recent results—which are, of 
course, the most reliable—may be taken at o°45,” indicating a 
journey for light of about 7} years. This parallax, combined with 
the star’s proper motion, indicates a velocity of 34 miles a second at 
right angles to the line of sight. 

Like Alpha Centauri, 61 Cygni is a wide double star, both 
components apparently moving together through space. This fact 
evidently points to a physical connection between the two stars, and 
suggests that one revoives round the other, or, rather, both round 
their common centre of gravity. Several attempts have been made 
to determine an orbit; but as the angular motion since their 
discovery has not been considerable, there is still a doubt as to the 
binary character of the pair. If they are really revolving, the period 
of revolution must be measured by hundreds of years. Assuming a 
period of 7824 years, found by Peters, I find that the combined mass 
of the components would be 0°461 of the sun’s mass, with a mean 
distance between them of 65°62 times the sun’s distance from the 
earth. This result may not be far from the truth, for I find that the 
sun, placed at the distance of 61 Cygni, would shine as a star of 
about 2°8 magnitude. Now, taking the magnitude of 61 Cygni at 
4°98—as measured with the wedge photometer at Oxford—we have 
a difference of 2°18 magnitudes, which implies that the sun is about 
7} times brighter than the combined light of the components of 
61 Cygni, and its mass, therefore, probably considerably greater. 

Next in order of distance comes the brilliant Sirius. Details 
respecting the distance and probable size of this star will be found in 
my paper on “ Sirius and its System,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for January, 1893. 

For the third magnitude star, Eta Herculis, Belopolsky and Wagner 
found a parallax of 0°40”, or about the same as that of Sirius, but, so 
far as I know, this result has not been confirmed by any other 
astronomer. 

For the binary star Eta Cassiopeize Schweizer and Socoloff found 
a parallax of 0°3743”. With this parallax, and assuming a period of 
revolution of 222 years found by Dr. Doberck, I find the mass of the 
system only 0°366 of the mass of the sun. Placed at the distance 
indicated the sun would, I find, be reduced in light to a star of 3°2 
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magnitude, or slightly brighter than the star appears to us. As the 
spectrum of Eta Cassiopeiz is of the second or solar type, the two 
bodies may perhaps be comparable in physical constitution, and a 
comparison of their relative brightness agrees fairly well with their 
relative mass. 

There are some other stars with fairly well determined parallaxes 
of about one-sixth to one-third of a second of arc, but those referred 
to above are the most remarkable. 

That Alpha Centauri and the other stars we have been consider- 
ing are comparatively near neighbours to our system may be seen 
from the fact that Dr. Elkin finds an average parallax of only 0-089’ 
for stars of the first magnitude. This gives an average distance of 84 
times the distance of Alpha Centauri, and implies that an average star 
of the first magnitude is about seventy-two times brighter than a star 
of the first magnitude placed at the distance of Alpha Centauri. Our 
nearest neighbour is, however, about twice as bright as an average 
first magnitude star. It follows, therefore, that, on the average, stars 
of the first magnitude are really some thirty-six times brighter than 
Alpha Centauri. If of the same intrinsic brilliancy of surface, this 
result would indicate that stars of the first magnitude are suns about 
six times the diameter of Alpha Centauri, and therefore much larger 
in volume than that star and our sun. 

The theory that the stars may be assumed to be, generally speak- 
ing, of nearly equal size—an hypothesis advocated by Sir William 
Herschel and the elder Struve—is now shown to be erroneous by the 
fact that comparatively faint stars, like 61 Cygni and Lalande 21,185, 
are at a measurable distance from the earth, while the bright southern 
star Canopus—second only to Sirius in brilliancy—is at such a 
distance that a small parallax of only 0’03 of a second, found by Dr. 
Elkin, seems of very doubtful value. 

If the result found by Dr. Elkin for the average parallax of stars 
of the first magnitude is reliable, we are led to the conclusion that the 
brightest stars in the heavens, with the exception of Sirius and Alpha 
Centauri, and perhaps Procyon, owe their brightness to enormous 
size, and not to comparative proximity to our system. 

The distances of two stars from the earth being known, it is easy 
to calculate the distance between them in space. For, knowing the 
exact position of each star on the celestial vault, we can compute the 
angular distance between them. We have, then, two sides of a tri- 
angle and the included angle, and we can therefore calculate by 
trigonometry, or by a graphical construction, the length of the third 
side, which is the required distance between the stars. Taking the 
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case of Sirius and Alpha Centauri, I find that the angular distance 
between them is 88} degrees. Now, taking the parallax of Alpha 
Centauri at 0°76” and that of Sirius at 0°39’, I find that the distance 
between the two stars is about 589,000 times the sun’s distance from 
the earth, which corresponds to a parallax of 0°35’. It follows, 
therefore, that Sirius, seen from Alpha Centauri, would appear nearly 
as bright as it does to us ; while Alpha Centauri, viewed from Sirius, 
would be diminished in brilliancy,and probably reduced to nearlya 


star of the second magnitude. 
J. ELLARD GORE. 
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A THEORY OF SMOKING. 


- MOKING,” said Dr. Johnson upwards of a century ago, “ has 
gone out. ‘To besure, it is a shocking thing, blowing smoke 
out of our mouths into other people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I cannot account why a 
thing which requires so little exertion and yet preserves the mind 
from vacuity, should have gone out. Every man has something by 
which he calms himself, beating with his feet or so.” A century 
before Johnson’s time, Madame de Sévigné had spoken not less 
oracularly about coffee-drinking. Racine, she said, is like coffee. 
Both have gone out of fashion for ever. Corneille will never cease 
to reign. A triple prophecy curiously confident and false. The 
reverse of the three legs of Man, guocumque jeceris non stabit. 
Coffee is the staple drink of Europe. Racine is still played in every 
theatre in the world. Corneille is only read—and that occasionally. 
How different is the masculine oracle’s response! With a slight 
qualification, guocumque jeceris stabit. Smoking had substantially gone 
out. It was shocking in the respects he mentioned. It was alluring 
for the reasons hé gave, and therefore likely to come into vogue again. 
In fact, his last sentence recalls Mr. Mark Lemon’s touching plea 
that Mr. Punch smoked “for comfort, health, and soothing.” The 
slight qualification needed is, that smoking had not entirely gone 
out. Just before the response, Dr. Parr had fortified himself for 
his celebrated Spital Sermon by a pipe in the vestry. A pipe in the 
vestry! To be sure, it is a shocking thing. Smoking gone out, for- 
sooth! What would have been thought in Dryden’s or in Addison’s 
day of such an audacity? Among all the lacerations of feminine 
nostrils of our time, can one such outrage be recorded? Railway 
cairiages, hansoms, waiting-rooms, provoke the suspicious sniff. But 
no woman now living has ever perceived the faintest whiff of nico- 
tine in her place of worship. The first cloud in the vestry would 
drive out of church Mrs. Grundy and all her daughters. No; 
smoking could not have gone out entirely in Dr. Parr’s day. 
But if, in Johnson’s time, smoking had substantially gone out, 
snuffing had substantially come in again. Queen Charlotte carried her 
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box. The great ladies of the land did likewise. The ordinary mark 
of regard from a crowned head was a snuff-box. The leading diplo- 
mats were overwhelmed with them. European society generally in- 
jured its nose and impaired its brain by incessant snuffing. Gradually 
it began to perceive that this is what it was doing. Snuffing 
occasionally produced deafness. A civil engineer found himself 
unable to calculate without his snuff-box. Mrs. Prig’s snuff in her 
patient’s broth was typical. This kind of matter was constantly get- 
ting into the wrong place. Society, in sudden dread of becoming 
slaves to snuff, took to cigars. But snuffing died hard. As late as 
the fifties a lady dipped her fingers into a snuff-box. _In the sixties 
the snuff-box and yellow handkerchief had not disappeared from the 
Bench. In the House of Commons, in the eighties, one notorious 
blocker consoled himself against derisive cheers with snuff. Snuff- 
boxes are still placed after dinner on the tables of the Inns of Court. 
In the meantime various objections were raised to cigars. At first 
they were all low-priced and made abroad of fine tobacco. With 
the increased demand the price rose higher and higher. The fine 
tobacco was limited to the outer leaf ; the rest of the cigar was coarse 
leaf, coarser stalk, and viler stuff still. Many cigars were made in 
England. Many more were made in Germany from home-grown 
plants. Good cigars became the luxuries of the rich, and the world 
took to pipes. 

No sooner had pipes come into fashion than a fresh crop of evils 
revealed itself. Nothing is easier to adulterate than tobacco. In 
cake or strips it courts impurities. It may be steeped, even in 
water, until it is almost poisonous. It may be blended with almost 
any kind of abomination. A clay pipe, used only once, is perhaps free 
from extraneous contamination. But how often is a clay pipe used 
only once? How often is the cutty pipe black? A pipe of wood 
or meerschaum is often used for years and never thoroughly cleaned. 
No mouthpiece can protect its smoker against increasing foulness. 
The smallest pipe, too, holds a considerable quantity of tobacco. A 
pipe smoker, with his pipe constantly in his mouth, and perhaps even 
yielding occasionally to the ridiculous invitation to smoke in bed, 
little thinks how much tobacco he is consuming. At last the soldier, 
especially the recruit, has been reported to the War Office as often 
stupefied or intoxicated by tobacco, and an officiai warning has been 
issued against excessive pipe-smoking and strong tobacco. But long 
before this the upper classes had taken alarm. ‘The cigarette super- 
seded the pipe. An emperor set the example. A complimentary 
cigarette-case displaced the complimentary snuff-box. European 
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society congratulated itself on its escape from excess and death in 
the pipe to temperance and safety in the cigarette. Sir Henry 
Thompson demolished this notion. He showed that a mouthpiece 
of cotton-wool is saturated with foul, black mud if a single cigarette 
is smoked through it. The faculty followed suit, and from numerous 
instances drew the deduction that cigarette-smoking is the most 
injurious of all existing modes of using tobacco. 

In truth, from the moment of its introduction by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, tobacco, in some form, has been the favourite narcotic of 
Europe, and every form has been more or less injurious. The quid, 
the snuff-box, the pipe, the cigar, the cigarette—each embodies a 
phase of error. A wayfarer once presented a rose to the nose of a 
horse on a London cab rank. The horse tried to seize the flower 
with his mouth. When it was given to him he chewed it with 
delight. Absurd ignorance! says the reader. How about the 
quid? Suppose the horse had torn the rose into fragments and 
stuffed them into his nostrils? Suppose he had put the rose-leaves 
inside a roll of paper, placed the roll in his mouth and lighted it? 
Suppose he had rolled up the leaves without paper and placed that 
roll in his mouth and lighted it? Suppose he had filled a bowl of 
wood, china, or baked clay with the rose-leaves, fixed a stem in the 
bowl, put one end of the stem in his mouth, and then lighted the 
rose-leaves ? Suppose, when those leaves were burnt, he had refilled 
the bowl with fresh rose-leaves and burnt them in the same way 
without cleaning bowl or stem? Absurder ignorance! says the 
reader. Yet in such wise does man deal with tobacco. 

Tobacco consists of the leaves and stalk of a plant, charged 
with an aroma, purifying, sustaining, exhilarating, and fragrant to 
the human being. Like the aroma of a rose, this aroma should be 
inhaled, in the form of cool vapour, by the human nose. The 
chewer, like the cab-horse, eats the leaves and stalk. He uses the 
tobacco at the right temperature but in the wrong form, and puts it 
into the wrong place. The snuffer reduces the leaves and stalk to 
powder, and puts it into his nose. He uses the tobacco at the right 
temperature, and puts it into the right place, but converts it into a 
wrong form. The cigar smoker gets the tobacco into the right form, 
but puts it at a wrong temperature into a wrong place. The cigarette 
smoker blends the filthy rags and other materials out of which paper 
is made with the tobacco. The pipe smoker puts his tobacco into 
a receptacle which is used for an indefinite time, is very difficult to 
clean, and tends to produce cancer of the tongue and lips. 

Moreover, in all forms of smoking, the tobacco becomes saturated 
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with the smoker’s breath. This seems to be almost poisonous. It 
was this that produced the foul black mud in Sir Henry Thompson’s 
mouthpiece. It is this which causes the lower half of a smoked 
cigar, if left on a table for a few hours, to become indescribably 
rank. It is this which makes the smoke of tobacco in a foul pipe 
noxious, and the smoke of tobacco not pressed down to the bottom 
of a clean bowl nauseous, even to the smoker himself. For whole- 
some smoking, the lower half of the cigar or cigarette should be 
thrown away ; the pipe-bowl should be kept as clean as the stem, 
the tobacco pressed well down in it, and the contents, when three- 
quarters have been consumed, shaken out. All the injury to the 
smoker will then arise from the red-hot smoke, ashes, and dirt with 
which he plasters his mouth, throat, and stomach. 

Nature protests as best she may against this varied abuse of her 
bounty. She tweaks the incipient snuffer’s nose with endless ‘“ mag- 
nificent sneezes.” She weakens the cigar-smoker’s heart, and some- 
times threatens him with paralysis. She inflicts cancer of the lips 
and tongue upon the pipe smoker. A child who sucks a foul pipe 
she sometimes strikes dead. What is the lesson she is trying to 
teach? What is the right mode of using her delightful gift? 
Obviously to reduce it to vapour, to cool the vapour, and to apply 
the pure cold vapour to the nose. For this end a combination of 
the hookah and Rimmel’s odoriser is all that is needed. If you stand 
on the grating of a snuff manufactory, how delicious is the odour ! 
Such would be the contents of a tobacco scent-bottle, equally ex- 
hilarating to both sexes, a disinfectant, a restorative, and a perfume 
in one ! 

In the United States the cognate idea was recently suggested of 
manufacturing pure tobacco smoke like gas, and laying it on like gas 
in buildings of various sorts. If this idea were carried out, the air 
of hospitals, theatres, churches, law courts, sick rooms, would cease 
to be poisonous, and would become fragrant and exhilarating. The 
tobacco scent-bottle and the tobacco meter would, between them, 
revolutionise everything connected with smoking. Filth, poisons, 
and disease would be replaced by purity, cordials, and health. 
Cigarettes, cigars, and pipes would disappear. Such horrors as 
collecting cigar-ends by the ton for manufacture into cigars and 
tobacco would be relegated to the limbo of tradition. Smoke would 
supersede scent in Romish chapels, and stuffiness in Protestant 
churches. Indignant ladies might even be found complaining that 
the pew, the opera-box, or the railway carriage was not pervaded 
enough by the deodoriser. To be sure, it would be a shocking thing. 


H. BOULT. 























PATERNITY. 


e ‘HE sire has struck the son. 


Grandees of Spain. The son, Don Ruy, was bred 
To play with peril and to mock at fears. 

Scarce twenty summers bloomed above his head, 
When he who braved the bear within his den, 
And rivalled deer in leap from hillto glen, 
Waged war victoriously against the Moors. 

Ever the first in battle, all the land 

From Sangra, City of the Sycamores, 

To Lojariz, was ravished by his hand. 

The sire was greater still. His hair was white. 
Snow lies on hills no footstep dares to tread, 
And Time’s rude hand despoils the noble head 
No king has conquered ; the tumultuous sea 

Is stayed by rock and reef, but he—the son 

Of great Alonzo—Jayme of Arragon, 

Who made it his first duty to be free, 

Was never known to stay his step in fight, 

To flinch from peril, or to swerve from right. 


Afar, upon the mist-clad hills there towered 
His dwelling place, in ancient forests bowered. 
Storm tossed still stood the battlemented wall— 
The bridge, the keep—his soul above them all. 
But there the ivy, humble parasite, 

Securely clings: no wanderer of the way 

Sought refuge vainly, and no deed of wrong 
Dared come between him and the light of day. 
Nor would he suffer sin or spoil among 

His vassals. Without fear, or feint, or stain— 
Brave knight he stood and noble suzerain. 

His creed was simple—to believe in God— 

To hate no man—nct even an enemy. 


Both heroes—peers — 
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To know no turning and to speak no lie. 
The chief and sovereign lord of all the sod, 
His call to war lit up the midnight sky, 

And red fires answered him from hill to hill. 
Vultures to meet the mystic signal fly, 

And watchful eagles wait till all is still. 


Nor was the son a soldier of less fire, 

But since change comes to all things here below, 
And that the law of ancient chivalry— 

To conquer and keep pure—to smite the foe 
But spare the feeble, waxes weak—the sire 

In war had oft times something to forgive, 

And of the two, was seen by all to live 

The nobler life. 





Don Ruy desired to lead 
His band across a neighbouring domain, 
Neither for open warfare, nor for greed. 
But the demand was met with curt disdain. 
Then lance on wrist he rode into the town 
And slew the citizens and fired the place. 
His soldiers, turned to bandits, showed nor grace 
Nor pity—and three days the sun went down 
Upon this horror. When the deed was done, 
He and his men turned homeward from the plains 
All glad and conquering, and counting gains, 


And this is why the father struck the son. 


“ Then,” said Don Ruy, “I go: the night is made 
For endless flight ; the forest’s direst shade 

For gloom where all things vanish. This my goal. 
An insult is a sling which throws the soul 

Into the pit of darkness. I go hence 

And have a right to wrath, for an offence 

From sire to son is of so deep a dye 

That ’tis the end and death of infancy. 


The desert is my place.” 
And having said 


He turned and went. 
Man’s heart is quick to change. 
Quarrels, mistakes, the discords that estrange, 
Are swift to come and go. From loftiest tower 
Don Jayme stood watching till the form of him 
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He loved had passed from view. The midnight hour 
Struck from the belfry ; and his eyes were dim— 
Faltering his step. Unconscious that he wept, 

He sought the crypt where his forefathers slept. 


A feeble, trembling flame illumed the place 
And fell upon the statue of his sire 
Alonzo. On his stern and tranquil face 
The look of one who might awake to ire 
When patience failed; his strange and solemn air 
Befitted well the ghostly silence there ; 
Seated, his hand upon his knee, he seemed 
Ever awaiting. 

Jayme, as if he dreamed, 
Gazed on the form in that sepulchral gloom. 
Mounting the steps he knelt: ‘I come to thee 
Whom I have lost, and in thy silent tomb, 
Father ! my agony of tears let fall. 
Alas ! thou dost not hear me when I call, 
Nor see me, though thy grand eyes rest on me. 
I am a soldier and a conqueror— 
And priests and kings have entered at my door. 
I have lived gloriously, but I come 
To kiss thy feet. I have no other home. 
I am abandoned—desolate! My son, 
As wolf from forest lair, has fled and gone. 
Could he not think God chasteneth whom he loves? 
And that though storm the angry ocean moves 
It rests unchanged? May not a father chide? 
Wert thou not voiceless here, my guardian—guide— 
Thy word would be my law. For sixty years 
The ancient hills have trembled at my tread, 
And hosts have fall’n, but I would bow my head 
At thy command, and should I please thee not, 
Strike at my naked breast, and I will blot 
Out of my soul thy wrath with penitent tears ! 
Terror of Tyrants and of monsters wild, 
I am an old man—but I am thy child!” 


He ceased—bowed down upon the Statue’s knee ; 
The sobs, from which his wounded bosom bled, 
Convulsed the stone, and hand no eye could see 
Passed with sublime caress above his head. 


Cc. E. MEETKERKE, from VICTOR HUGO. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


ERHAPS more wild words have been talked about the drama 
in the course of the last month than in the course of the 
whole year that preceded it. And, unhappily, the wildness has 
come chiefly from the camp of those who are supposed to make for 
progress. It is the vice of enthusiasm that it so easily loses its head ; 
that, because it admires the work of any particular writer, it therefore 
conceives itself pledged to admire that writer guand méme, whatever 
he may be pleased to write. This spirit of enthusiasm is a capital 
thing in a battle, where there is no time to estimate the rightness or the 
wrongness of the knocks that are going—only time to remember the 
flag you are fighting for, and to do your very best for that flag. But 
in questions of art the issue is different. Your own personal loyalty 
is a matter of no critical moment. What the world wants is the 
book, the play, the poem, the picture, the image—not a proof of 
your own touching devotion to the bankrupt dramatist, the ruined 
painter, the shattered musician. And, unhappily, a good deal of 
this devotion has been displayed of late, to the detriment of serious 
criticism, to the detriment of the drama. 

The doctrine that the king can do no wrong is a gallant swash- 
buckling sort of doctrine, excellent for a man-at-arms, but absurd in 
a critic. Yet this is the doctrine which it has unfortunately pleased 
the admirers of Ibsen in this country—or, at least, some of them -- 
to assert in regard to his latest work, ‘‘ Bygmester Solness,” and, in 
consequence, through a kind of perversion, to certain other dramatic 
works, or works professing to be dramatic. Your hero worshipper 
is an amiable fanatic, but he is a fanatic ; for him the last work of 
his hero is always the greatest work ; he will take no denial—a man 
who has once written masterpieces must always write masterpieces. 
It therefore follows—as by lot God wot—that because “The Heroes 
at Helgeland ” is a masterpiece, and because “ A Doll’s House” is a 
masterpiece, and because “ Hedda Gabler” is a masterpiece, that 
“‘ Bygmester Solness ” must be a masterpiece too. Did these critics 
never read “Titus Andronicus”? Did they never struggle with the 
“Confession of a Fair Saint”? Did they never yawn over the 
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romantic plays of the author of “ Tartufe”? Did they find that ‘Jane 
la Pale” was equal to “ Le Pére Goriot”? Only a critic who could 
think that “ Pericles ” was the peer of “ Hamlet,” that the parody of 
Werther was equal to “Faust,” that the “Princesse d’Elide” was 
equal to “Le Misanthrope,” that “ Argow le Pirate” was equal to 
“Splendeurs et Mistres,” could, or at least ought to, maintain 
that “ Bygmester Solness” was on a level with the work that has 
made Ibsen’s fame. ‘The misfortune of the thing is the infallibility 
business. Ibsen is a great man—he is the greatest dramatist of his 
age ; but a great man can blunder, and this great man has blundered. 
The thick-and-thin champions have been a bit hard put to it to justify 
themselves. They have praised the “Master Builder” for its 
symbolism ; they have also praised it for its realism. The case of 
the symbolists has been dexterously put by the clever French critic, 
René Doumic, who asserts that “ the use of the symbol is legitimate 
even at the theatre, but only on the condition that one bears in mind 
that the symbol is a poetic method rather than a dramatic method, 
and so long as it is considered not as a form suited for the usage of 
beginners, but as the latest effort of a vigorous spirit, which seeks to 
close within an artistic form, at the risk of shattering it, as much of 
thought as it can possibly contain.” The answer here is that Ibsen 
has failed in his symbolism. He has not shattered, he has been 
stifled by his envelope. It is not the case of Goethe’s oak in the 
crystal vase ; it is rather the acorn in the sphere of iron, choked 
out of life. The defence of the realists is even less happy. One of 
the ablest of contemporary critics has defended the episode of 
Mrs. Dolls—of Mrs. Solness and her dolls—on the ground that 
he has known of old, and lately met with ladies no longer 
young, who cherish these relics of nursery-time. That is not 
the point. There may be plenty of silly old women in the world, or 
wicked old women, to whom the loss of nine lovely dolls would be 
a greater tragedy than the loss of two sons ; that does not make 
Mrs. Solness any the less ludicrous, any the less loathsome. But 
enough of ‘ Master Builder Solness.” Since it was produced in 
London our stage has been favoured by two performances, which 
were supposed to represent the advanced drama. One was very 
clever, the other was very stupid. ‘The clever play was Mr. George 
Moore’s “Strike at Arlingford,” played under the auspices of the 
Independent Theatre ; the stupid one was “ Alexandra,” an anony- 
mous adaptation of a piece by the German Voss. Of “ Alexandra” 
nothing need be said ; it was well-nigh as bad as a play could be, 


and it was speedily banished. But “The Strike at Arlingford” is 
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work of a very different quality. It was called an unconventional 
play, which was a mistake, and a needless mistake. No play can be 
unconventional in any serious interpretation of the word, and Mr. 
Moore’s play was not in the least unconventional; it used many of the 
familiar strings, devices, and moulds inthe presentation of a very fa- 
miliar story. But it was very well written, some of the characters were 
conceived with the true instinct, and shaped with the true skill. It 
had, too, the good fortune to find in Mr. Bernard Gould an admirable 
interpreter of the pseudo-poet, pseudo-revolutionist whom Mr. Moore 
had chosen for his hero. In speaking of the revival of “ A Doll’s 
House,” and the production of Mr. Pinero’s new play, I shall make 
bold to use largely the words of a critic with whom I happen to 
agree so closely that I could scarcely say other than he has said : 
“It is somewhat of a relief to escape from the heat and dust and 
noise of the battle over ‘The Master Builder’ into the serenity and 
the sanity of ‘A Doll’s House’— its serenity and its sanity, that is 
to say, as a work of art. ‘A Doll's House ’—it should be called ‘A 
Doll’s Home,’ but let that pass—marks an epoch in dramatic litera- 
ture, an epoch in the history of the London stage. The chief feeling 
of the spectator ofthe revival at the Royalty Theatre was a feeling of 
gratitude to Miss Achurch for the service she did to our stage when, 
now some four years ago, she first put ‘A Doll’s House’ upon 
the stage of the Novelty Theatre. She was the pioneer of a great 
dramatic movement. When she first played in ‘A Doll’s House’ 
the name of Ibsen was practically unknown in England. A handful 
of students read him, knew him, believed in him. With an excep- 
tion which was not significant, no attempt had been made to put one 
of his plays upon the London stage. Miss Achurch made the at- 
tempt; she triumphed, and since the date of that triumph the story of 
the English stage has been"the story of a more than Homeric battle 
over the writings, teaching, meanings of the Norwegian dramatist. 
It is no light thing for an actress to be so intimately associated 
with such a dramatic revolution. It is to be regretted that she 
was not able to remain in England to aid more steadily in 
the work she had inaugurated. For her own art suffered by her 
absence, by the conditions of a wandering company unrestrained by 
exact criticism, playing to uncritical audiences. When Miss Achurch 
reappeared at the Avenue Theatre last year in ‘A Doll’s House,’ 
those who had most warmly admired her original creation of Nora 
Helmer were the most conscious of the deterioration that absence 
had effected in her presentation. It had roughened, coarsened, 
hardened ; it was no longer Nora Helmer, it was no longer the only 
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interpretation of any of Ibsen’s heroines that the English stage has 
seen which was worth taking seriously. Happily Miss Achurch has 
taken her criticisms to heart ; she has profited by counsels whose 
austerity, whose severity, were the best proof of the place Miss 
Achurch had won in critical estimation and of the desire of those 
who most admired her to see her at her best. The jerkiness, the 
restlessness, the exasperating volubility which marred her revival of 
the part, and which, by wearing out the actress’s strength, minimised 
the terrible effect of the tarantella and the Aysterica passio of all the 
second act, have been softened down, smoothed away, curbed to a 
degree that does much towards restoring Miss Achurch’s rendering 
of the part to its early impressiveness, to its early beauty. Happily 
for the actress, happily for the author, happily for the audience, no 
one as yet has attempted to find symbolism in the tragedy of Nora 
Helmer’s life. No doubt that avec un peu de volonté the thing might 
be done. It would not even be difficult, if necessary, to resolve ‘A 
Doll’s House’ into a solar myth, and to explain the closing door as 
the defeat of darkness by dawn. There are no doubt adherents of 
the master who would think that any such resolution of the play 
only enhanced its genius. But, to those whose admiration for Ibsen 
is not a form of Mahdiism, ‘A Doll’s House’ brings sufficient con- 
tentment as a great stage play—a play that marks the highest point, or 
almost the highest point, in its author’s career; for it might be 
contended that ‘Hedda Gabler’ is even a greater stage play. Its 
enemies—and it has many enemies, enemies with limited powers of 
discrimination, limited powers of comparison—may rail against its 
moral, may resent the problems it proposes, may bewail over the 
manner of their solution. All that is from the point. It is not how 
this man or that man would have had Nora Helmer behave; it is the 
way that the Nora Helmer of the play does behave that is to be 
considered. Her vanity, her passion, her humiliation, her re- 
generation—these are things that the actress has to show her audience, 
these are the things with which the audience should be concerned. 
And Miss Achurch did show these stages in the right way, in the 
way that carried conviction, that made Nora Helmer live and move. 
It would be inexact to assert, it would be uncritical not to deny, that 
Miss Achurch was as good yesterday as she was in the time of the 
performances at the Novelty. Something of the spontaneity, of the 
unforced brightness, of the unforced intensity, has vanished, is perhaps 
not to be recovered. Yet much is to be hoped when we remember 
the way in which Miss Achurch has redeemed her failure of last year, 
Her Nora Helmer is once more a fine performance; if it is nct quite 
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of the finest quality, it is loyal and artistic work not unworthy of the 
great play.” 

From the “ Doll’s House” to ‘‘ The Amazons” the transition is 
sudden. Mr. Pinero is in a frolic mood. ‘He has been wandering 
in Arden, or tracing the pathway of the pilgrimage of Mademoiselle 
de Maupin. The idea of the woodland comedy, the idea of the golden 
romance, has tempted him to create women who shall wear doublet 
and hose and meet with adventures. Lady Noeline Belturbet and 
her sisters are very modern versions of Rosalind and of Gautier’s 
girl ; unlike their predecessors, who put on male attire of their own 
choice, like the bailiff’s daughter, they wear boys’ clothes to please 
the whim of their mother, and to soothe her disappointment at having 
no heir. Given three girls brought up as boys, given Mr. Pinero’s 
wit, his irony, his cynicism, even his melancholy, and a whimsical 
result was to be expected. But ‘The Amazons’ is even more whim- 
sical than might have been expected. The author has evidently 
enjoyed his task ; he has written it, as De Musset wrote his comedies, 
to amuse himself. Naturally enough, in amusing himself, he succeeds 
in amusing his audience. Of course, the mannish girls are womanly 
at heart ; of course, if they can shoot and box and smoke and talk 
slang, they can still love and be tender and give their girlish hearts 
away as lightly as if they had never swaggered in coats and trousers. 
Overcote Park is a guarded garden ; no stranger is allowed to make 
his way within it. But the strangers come—three strangers, one for 
each of the girls—and with all the sweet swiftness of a summer 
comedy vows are exchanged, obstacles are overcome, an inexorable 
mother placated, and petticoats resumed. In sucha fantasy as this 
Mr. Pinero revels. It has often pleased him to take that mocking 
view of life which Mr. Gilbert was the first to make familiar to the 
stage, and in ‘The Amazons’ he is a mocker from first to last ; but 
the laughter is more good-humoured than it was in ‘The Hobby- 
horse,’ for instance. The vagaries of the three girls and of their 
three oddly contrasted lovers give Mr. Pinero plenty of opportunities. 
For the beautiful Lady Noeline is tall, and strong, and stately, and 
disdainful, and Lady Wilhelmina is shy and shrinking, with a taste 
for the guitar and a consciousness of being effeminate ; and Lady 
Thomasin is a sporting character with heartiness and dash, and a 
touch of raffishness. Ifthe girls are strange, their lovers are stranger. 
It was inevitable, of course, that the Lady Noeline’s lover should be 
a gallant fellow of his hands—strong, courageous, chivalrous, a not un- 
conventional hero. But in the other two Mr. Pinero has let himself go. 
One is a weak, abject Englishman with hereditary ailments, with 
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ancestors who have made history, with a catchword in which he 
and his race are spoken of as ‘we.’ The other is a weak, abject 
Frenchman, who fondly fancies himself to be English, who fondly 
fancies that to say “Damn it all” is a proof of his English 
nature. It is portion and parcel of Mr. Pinero’s cynical attitude 
towards life that two such charming girls as Wilhelmina and 
Thomasin should be in any way attracted by this pitiful pair of 
grotesque cads and cowards. But that is part of the jest. Great 
Overcote is not in the A B C;; it is in fairy-land, in the kingdom of 
Misrule ; it is a place as intangible as Applesinia ; it is bewitched 
like Broceliande. There is the same sort of plea to be made for 
Galfred Earl of Tweenwayes, and André Count de Grival that Lamb 
made for the lords and ladies of eighteenth century comedy. If 
they cower before a poacher, and lie and cheat, it is all laughable ; 
no one need or could take them and their peccadilloes seriously ; and 
perhaps, after all, they may make as good husbands in their way as 
Barrington Viscount Litterly of the muscles and thews and the candid 
cool good humour. Mr. Pinero has never written better than some 
parts cf the’'new play. The first act, from rise to fall of curtain, was as 
brilliant as anything he has ever done. The dialogue flashed like the 
facets of a precious stone. The September sunlight throbbed with 
epigram, tingled with innuendo. And all this was portion and parcel 
of a graceful, dreamy story—half idyllic, half grotesque, Arcady, with 
its nymphs and lovers, and even its satyrs. The first act is the best 
act. In the second, though the sylvan charm still lingers, though 
laughter is still summoned quick and fast, the humours of the 
situation carry Mr. Pinero a little too far afield, into digressions 
and episodes that are not essential, not pertinent, that last too long. 
And the third act, which passes out of Arcady into a gymnasion 
which is invaded by rope-climbing adorers, is mere farce, without 
any of the poetry, any of the subtlety, any of the charm that had been 
distinctive of the two preceding acts. Almost any smart fellow might 
have written the last act. Perhaps only Mr. Pinero could have 
written the two first. It does not seem to be by the same hand, or 
at least, it does not seem to belong to the same piece.” It may 
probably be a matter for regret for Mr. Pinero that simultaneously 
with the production of a new piece by him comes the revival of an 
old piece with which his name was associated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal have chosen, since their return from America, to appear only 
in old plays. The first was Mr. Grundy’s “ White Lie,” considerably 
altered ; the second was “The Ironmaster.” “The Ironmaster” is 
a wholly intolerable play. Nothing that Mr. Pinero could do could 
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redeem it from banality, from tawdriness, fram dulness. It seems 
a little hard that his name should now be associated with a piece of 
journeyman work, done in the days when he was still an apprentice 
of his craft, and before he had finally abandoned the desperate 
business of adaptation for original work. Mr. Pinero has travelled 
far since the days when “‘ The Ironmaster ” was first produced ; it is 
curious to think that he could ever have been associated with one of 
the very worst plays of his time. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


NOVELS AND NOVEL READING. 


S the world gets older and, it is to be hoped, wiser, it sets 
more store by fiction. I have no statistics on which to found 
conclusions, but I am convinced that the percentage of fiction now 
consumed by the average reader is higher than at any previous 
period of the world’s history. Novels are, moreover, the solace of 
the most refined and distinguished minds as well as of the most 
indolent and commonplace. Gray’s dream of happiness is said to 
have been lying on a sofa and reading endless new novels by 
Crébillon the younger—an occupation that might be entertaining, 
but could not be regarded as wholly discreet or decorous. The busiest 
and most potent of statesmen has before now divested himself of the 
responsibilities of imperial government in order to write a review of 
anovel. His greatest and most formidable rival is likely to be 
remembered as a novelist when the vast majority of mankind have 
ceased to trouble themselves about his political convictions or 
influence. Poetry, which is, of course, another, and it may be a 
higher, branch of fiction, conveys a pleasure subtler and far more 
acute to a comparatively small section of readers. Poetry, however, 
is “not in it” with prose fiction as regards the general public. 
Those who assume to be cultured are familiar with ‘‘ Maud” and 
“In Memoriam,” praise “Atalanta in Calydon,” and quote from 
“The Triumph of Time.” Some even have read “ The Ring and 
the Book,” and affect to understand “ Paracelsus.” How small is, 
nevertheless, the number of such compared with those who have 
wept over the sufferings of “Little Em’ly.” With the exception of 
a few hard and practical men, scientists or politicians for the most 
part, all read and delight in novels, and I am not sure that some 
who in public set their faces most rigidly against novels do not in 
their innermost privacy ponder over the volumes they profess to 
regard as taboo. 
HisTory IN THE NOVEL. 
E have long derived our history from fiction, and I am not 
sure that we are wholly unwise in so doing. Who will be 
able to change our estimate of Prince Hal, King Richard the Third, 
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or Sir John Falstaff after the description given of them by Shakespeare? 
The Mary Stuart of “The Abbot” prevails in our sympathies over 
the Queen Mary of the Casket Letters, supposing them to be genuine ; 
and the Louis XI. of “Quentin Durward” is, in the estimate 
not only of Englishmen but of Frenchmen, the very monarch “in 
his habit as he lived.” Even when most wrong, novelists not seldom 
carry us with them. Indians are “ pizon,” we are told by Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain, or other modern and accurate observers. None 
the less, the Red Indian of Cowper commends himself, or at least 
did commend himself, to general faith and sympathies. The pictures 
of Negro life and suffering in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” exercised an 
incalculable effect in bringing about the abolition of slavery ; and 
though their accuracy was fiercely impugned from the moment they 
saw the light, the maintenance of the condition of affairs then 
existing became impossible. I do not know that any war can be 
directly traced to the influence of a work of fiction. The 
romances of Rousseau, however, and the plays of Beaumarchais, 
notably Za Folle Journée, prepared the way for the French Revo- 
lution, the worst excesses of which were stimulated by the plays 
which followed its outbreak. In England, even, plays have been 
permitted for political reasons. Cromwell is supposed to have 
tolerated dramatic entertainments, after their repression under 
Puritan ascendancy, with a view to using them for the purpose of 
inflaming English warlike passions; and Dryden, at least, wrote 
with a similar aim when he produced Amdoyna ; or, the Cruelties of 
the Dutch to the English Merchants. 


THE CONTROVERSIAL NOVEL. 


OVELS are now rarely used for the purpose of exciting national 
sentiment. Their aim nowadays is more often polemical 

or didactic. We receive our religion and our teaching in the shape 
of fiction. In novels we learn what to believe and what not to believe. 
‘The most difficult theological problems are tlireshed out in them for 
the edification of our maids and matrons. Nothing is quite safe from 
the novelist. He has invaded the regions even of science—the most 
distant, it might be held, from his own that could be found. Of 
fancied Voyages to the Moon and other luminaries literature is full. 
The earliest of these are dreams or political satires with no more 
claim to credibility than the story of Gulliver or that of Munchausen 
A different method is now adopted, and imaginary explorations of 
the class are given with all the scientific accuracy reconcilable with 
pure conjecture. To myself novels with a purpose never appeal. 
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Worst of all is the sermon disguised as a novel. This, to my think- 
ing, is as revolting and abominable as the reprehensible plan adopted 
with infancy—of disguising a spoonful of rhubarb and magnesia 
behind a coating of jam. As a result of this process, familiar to my 
youth, I have always looked upon jam of every description with doubt 
and mistrust, and some descriptions of it I have never tasted since. 
Can we be sure that some of our religious or controversial novelists 
do not exercise a similar influence? Is it not possible that some 
may become so disenchanted with the blend that their dislike to the 
form of preaching may extend to the religion it is sought to incul- 
cate? 
THE NOVEL OF ADVENTURE. 


ITH the burden of sexagenarianism upon me I am all for the 

novel of adventure. Give mea book that pleases a boy, 

and it will please me. To what books does one most contentedly 
go back in memory? To romances. I will not compare with 
“La Cousine Bette” or ‘Les Paysans” of Balzac, or, mightier still, 
“Tes Misérables ” of Victor Hugo, the “ Trois Mousquetaires ” and the 
“‘ Monte Cristo” of Alexandre Dumas ; but I know which constitute the 
most interesting and pleasurable reading, and to which I would most 
gladly return. I will strive not to arouse prejudice, and I will 
admit that the characters of Balzac and Hugo live. It has been said 
with some exaggeration that every novel of Balzac is wrung out of a 
woman’s heart. But allowing for difference of period, since Balzac 
dealt principally with the life of his day, and appreciating as fully as 
any the magnificent gallery of portraits he has given in his ‘‘Comédie 
Humaine,” I maintain that the romantic characters of Dumas live also. 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis are as realisable as Vautrin and Henri 
de Marsay. So Consuelo is as much more realisable as she is more 
pleasant to contemplate than Nana. A genuine romance of 
adventure is an absolute boon to humanity. Not the highest boon, 
let it be granted. I think, however, a man who was condemned to 
imprisonment until he had read all the novels of Dumas would not 
be entirely a subject for commiseratior. Is it not Claverhouse, in 
“Old Mortality,” who expresses his inclination to inflict on Morton a six 
months’ imprisonment in order to give him leisure to read Froissart ? 


NoveEts oF Mr. CLARK RUSSELL. 


ITH the view I have expressed, it is not astonishing that I 
welcome a popular reprint of the novels and marine sketches 
of Mr. Clark Russell.! With many of these I have long been 
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familiar, having read them in the quarters wherein they first ap- 
peared. With the bulk, however, I make acquaintance for the first 
time. They are, in a sense, limited in range, and a certain kind of 
resemblance runs through all. What books, however, they are ! 

Last year a severe and disabling attack of influenza gave me a 
kind of imprisonment, which enabled me to reperuse the entire 
literary baggage of Charles Reade. Evidence concerning these 
pleasant if desultory studies is found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A much milder attack of the same enemy enabled me to read the 
nine volumes of Mr. Clark Russell which are as yet included in the 
series. The enjoyment in the latter case has scarcely been less than 
in the former. I have followed with interest, absolutely breathless, 
the mad resolute chase by Sir Wilfrid Monson of Colonel Hope- 
Kennedy, the destroyer of his peace, and have lingered lovingly over 
the conquest of Miss Temple in “ My Shipmate Louise.” For Mr. 
Clark Russell can tell a love story as well as the best of them, and 
his descriptions of the gradual and frequently unconscious subjugation 
of a woman’s heart by a calm, resolute man are delightful. An old- 
fashioned story-steller, moreover, he leaves you in no uncomfortable 
doubt as to what is coming. The struggle may be prolonged, and 
danger and death may menace the heroine from “all the airts the 
wind can blow,” but he allows you a faint echo of the carillon of 
marriage bells with which the whole will close. So pleasant is, indeed, 
the wooing he depicts, that we are inclined to quarrel with him for not 
giving us the whole. In Scott’s “ Rob Roy” we are shocked that a 
creature so enchanting as Di Vernon should be dismissed in a 
paragraph. After one or two exquisite scenes, in which she partially 
surrenders, all that we hear is a portion of a letter bewailing her loss. 
Here Sir Walter is shirking. It was said that if Shakespeare had 
not killed Mercutio, Mercutio would have killed Shakespeare. Is 
the same true of Scott and Di Vernon, and was he unable to preserve 
her marvellous boldness, ingenuousness, and charm? Some such 
grievance as I have against Scott I feel against Mr. Clark Russell. 


SEA NOVELS AND SKETCHES. 


T is as a producer of sea novels and sketches that Mr. Clark 
Russell takes his highest position. In this respect he has had 

no predecessor. He himself owns his obligation to Herman Melville, 
the author of “ Typee,” “Omoo,” “ Moby-Dick,” and “ Redburn,” 
to whom in language of warmest eulogy he dedicates his ‘“ Ocean 
Tragedy.” We have besides Captain Marryat, who did not confine 
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himself exclusively to the sea, but whose novels had a delightful 
marine flavour ; and Thomas Scott, the author of “Tom Cringle’s 
Log” and “‘ The Cruise of the Midge,” both of them unsurpassable 
in their way, and only less humorous than “ Midshipman Easy” or 
‘‘ Japhet in search of a Father.” If only in regard to the quantity he 
has written, Mr. Clark Russell goes in front of all of these. Volume 
succeeds volume from a pen that is spontaneous and unwearied. It 
has been said of his writings that they constitute an encyclopedia of 
things relating to the sea. This, to myself, who do not seek 
information in fiction, is a very modest recommendation, if it be a 
recommendation at all. It is true that there is very little concerning 
the management of a ship that is not illustrated in one or other of 
his books. ‘True, also, that the misadventures that befall his heroes 
or heroines are the most astounding ever conceived, and that it would 
be difficult for the most skilled, hapless, and persecuted mariner 
to mention a form of calamity that our novelist does not depict. 
He does not, however, aim at supplying information, except for 
the sake of amusement. It must be owned that his works are 
calculated rather to discourage going “to the sea in ships,” than to 
encourage it. However strong or well built, graceful in its hnes 
or well furnished a vessel may be, it seems bound ultimately to go to 
the bottom. When, in “ An Ocean Tragedy,” the “ Shark” is pursued 
by the “ Bride,” both are splendid vessels of their class, and both go to 
pieces. It is only the “ Liza Robbins,” with her unsavoury cargo of 
guano, that rides through all gales, and for what we know, since we 
are not told, arrives at home 


With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 
Sails filled and streamers waving. 


“ ACCIDENTS BY SEA.” 


OR an illustration of the unexpected, which Mr. Clark Russell 
holds is, or ought to be, always the expected at sea, commend 

me to the loss of the “ Bride.” This is, of course, conceivable. Mr. 
Clark Russell is too true an artist to introduce an impossibility. I 
have heard, that is, I have been told, that a coachman driving a car- 
riage—I am not sure whether it was not a railway engine—fell down 
dead, slain by a descending aerolite. Such a thing might well happen, 
and no one, from the Queen on the throne, is safe against the “off 
chance ” of such a dismissal. Few will sleep the less soundly, however, 
for apprehension of such a fate. So when the cry is heard on the 
deck of the “Bride,” “Breakers ahead!” Finn, the captain, says, with 
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much astonishment and with more politeness than I have been 
led to think customary on similar occasions, “ Breakers in his eye ! 
The nearest land’s a thousand miles off.” Yet breakers are there, sure 
enough. A volcanic island has arisen in the night, and the poor 
“Bride” cannot escape her destiny, and, rushing dead upon it, breaks 
to pieces and drowns all of her crew, in whom we have slight interest. 
So thrilling is the description of this scene, that I would not miss it 
for the world, even though it erred, as it does not, in the way of being 
too improbable for use. In one scene in “ My Shipmate Louise” 
Mr. Clark Russell challenges comparison with Reade’s “ Foul Play.” 
Nothing can be much more edifying than the contrast between the 
treatment of the same theme—a man and woman practically ship- 
wrecked together—by two men of genius so diverse. 


CHARLES READE’S MASTERPIECE. 


hie mention of Charles Reade brings to my mind the fact that 

a handsome and most convenient edition of his masterpiece 
has just seen the light. By his masterpiece I mean, of course, “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” When I am asked what is the best historical 
novel—meaning by this, novel introducing historical characters, but 
with something more than an underplot of fiction—and novel also giving 
a weird insight into the life of an epoch, my opinion hesitates between 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” and “Quentin Durward.” ‘These 
two seem equally good, though the task is difficult to decide which 
is the more successful. Mr. Andrew Lang would enter Scott’s “ Old 
Mortality” into the running. That would not I, nor “Ivanhoe” either, 
though I admire both. Abundant novels of a similar class exist. 
Take, for instance, Kingsley’s elaborate, clever, and somewhat tedious 
“‘Hypatia.” Bulwer’s “Fall of Pompeii” may perhaps be held to 
come in the category, and there are numerous clever novels illustrating 
life in Athens or Rome. None of these, however, is so quick with 
life and truth as Reade’s masterpiece and the marvellous novel 
of Scott, which has long been accepted as a text-book in the French 
Lycées. Both books may be read again and again with augmenting 
advantage. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





